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CHAPTER VIII. 
The story of our lives 
From year to year is like the onward course 
Of stream or river, which flows in peace 
Or strives against the stones. Falconer, 
‘Ts captain'as he opened his bedroom window saw 


Mr. Leicester Dodson’s departure,and was ‘rather 


Captain Murpoint was too shrewd an observer of 
human nature not to have noticed Mr. Leicester’s evi- 
dent partiality for Miss Violet’s society, and although 
it would seem to be antagonistic to the captain's plans 
that the young man should be hanging about the house 
yet in reality he was quite willing that Violet's atten- 
tion should be absorbed by handsome Mr. Leicester, 
or any one else, so that it was drawn for the present 
from Captain Murpoint. 

He could not understand Mr. Leicester’s sudden 
flight and ‘Mr. Starling, when interrogated, could ‘not 
very much enlighten him. : 

Jim, or “Starling” as the captain now called 
him, entered his master’s bedroom with the water for 
the bath, and found the captain still in bed, but with 
his head resting on one stfong hand and his face 
turned dreamily to the window. — 

Starling grunted his morning salutation, and the 
captain nodded. 

_“ Go to the window,” he said, “and tell me if that 
young Dodson’s dogcart has come back: ifI have 
calculated correctly it has just had about time enough 
to get to the station and back.” 

“Here it comes, captain.” 

“ Without Mr. Leicester?” 

“Without Mr. Leicester,” replied Starling. 

“Then he has gone to town,” said the captain 
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(THE PLOT THICKENS.) 


springing out of bed and stretching himself thought- 
fully. “Gone to town! What the deuce has he gone 
to town for?” 

“ That's what everybody wants to know,” said Jem 
from the nextroom, where he was spreading out the 
towels and pouring the water into the bath. 

“Did you make friends with the people in the ser- 
vants’ hall at the Cedars ?” asked the captain. 

“T did, captain, obedient to your commands,” said 
Jem, with a wink. ‘And a very nice, genteel lot o’ 
people they are, though I prefer the hall here, if 
there’s any choice. Oh, yes, I walked up last night 
permiscous like, and when they knew as I was your 
man they made me welcome, drawed me some of the 
best October and would a’ opened a bottle of Madery, 
but I wouldo’t hear on it—I allus was so modest. I 
had a cut of duck and a helpin’ o’ some sort o’ cream 
with a long furrin name——” 

“Tush! I don't want'to know what you had to 
eat and drink,” interrupted the captain. “ What did 
you hear?” 

“ Not much,” he said, laying out the captain’s ready- 
brushed morning suit. “I heard that Mr. Leicester 
was going up to London this morning, quite sudden 
like—and he ain’t one of your impulsive gents neither. 
His man didn’t know what was up, and depended to 
stop here for another month at the least. There wasn’t 
anything awkward between the old people and the 
young ‘un neither, for the butler—which is a more 
high and mighty swell, in a bigger shirt-front, than 
our old chap—he heard Mr. Dodson beg o’ Mr. Leices~ 
ter to stop. But no, he said he'd go, and gone he has, 
sure enough.” 

“And now you can go,” saidthe captain. “Stay! 
did you find that piece of paper which I told you to 
look for in the drawing-room ?” 

“ No, captain, and I looked everywhere.” 

“ Idiot !” said the captain, between his teeth, “ let 
that be a warning to you never to put your clumsy 
paw to paper again. How do I know who may have 
picked that up, with its cursed teiltale sentence ?” 
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“TI bez pardon,” said Jem, humbly. “ But I thought 
I was doing right. This ere inspector was a man from 
London, and he might have spotted either of us - 

“ Enough,” said the captain, witha displeased frown. 

“ You were right to be cautions, and to give ms 
warning, but you should have taken a better way in 
which to do it. Your grinning face and that stupid 
business of the letter were enough to arouse the sus- 
picions of a child. Has the inspector gone?” 

“ Yes, captain,” said Jem, “went last night. Found 
everythink very satisfactory ; the force in fine condi- 
tion, and the reserve able and active. He! he!” 

“ What are you laughing at? ” said the captain. 

“There’s only one policeman—bar the coastguard, 
which don’t count—in the place,” grinned Jem. 

“Only one policeman—and the coastguard!” mused 
the captain. 

Then he muttered, “ All the better,” and, dismissing 
his faithful servant, he prepared for his bath. 

He came down to breakfast placid and smiling as 
usual, and no one would have thought who saw him 
bend over Violet's little hand and murmur his morning 
salutation that he was scrutinizing her frank face for 
some trace of disappointment. 

There was none to reward his scrutiny. Violet was 
as blithe and open as usual, chatted over the coffee- 
cups, and repeated her offer to drive the captain to see 
the lions. 

But Mrs. Mildmay had arranged that they three 
should go together in the laudau; so Dot and 
Spot hada rest. Nevertheless, she went down to the 
stable to see them, and leant over the stall to ask 
them how they liked tandem. 

“ Did Mr. Leicester Dodson hurt you, Dot, and is 
your mouth sore, Spot?” she asked, stroking the 
pony’s nose. “Mr. Leicester's hand is rather strong 
and hard,” she added, and she looked at, her own 
hand, which that. gentleman had squeezed up 
twice in his vice-like grasp of the reins. 

Then she tripped on to Leo, and examined his bad 
foot, which was bad no longer. 
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The dog lickedher hand, and looked ‘behind ‘her 
wistfully, as if heexpected to see his doctor@ome 
sauntering down the yard. ‘Perhaps ‘Violet--would } 
not have run away if he had done so. 

But Mr. Leicester, as we know, was-en his way al? 
London by that. time. 

Violet returned .to.the house, and found the 
smoking his morning cheroot, which he declared he 
enjoyed after breakfast more than any other time, 
and which he was permitted to.smoke in the.con- 
servatory. 

Violet went in to talk with him, and the captain, 
after offering to put his cigar qut, fell to talking of 
young Dodson. 

He talked in an easy, careless sort of way, but he 
praised him very neatly—praised his manner, 
figure, his face and his common sense, to all which 
Violet quietly added that he was very “obliging also, 
and then tripped up the steps into the drawing- | 
room. 

The captain looked after herewith »,snifle-on ‘his’ 
lips between which his great Bengal cheroot rested, 
and a cattish light in his dark, furtive eyes. 

“T wonder how she'll take cdun dhe hears he’s. 
gone up to town?” he muttereil, “I should like ito 
see her face! She's a plucky gifl, and J don't think 
she'd show anything she ‘fdlt, but I'd like ito ane. her 
face.” 

He was not fated tto do that, however, we Violet 
learned the intelligence ion the cliffs. She had gone 
on them ‘to get her:mosning breeze, and met Mrs. 
Dodson, who was*walking up from the Cedars. 

Mrs. Dodson was delighted \to see Miss Mildmay, | 
and, éf;the truth must be told, Miss Mildmaywas, 
not gerry to wee her. After the usual exchange.of' 
questions Sirs. Dodson seated herself-on the burnt- 


when tthe wel ords and the LadKlands afte away. 
But Leicester s of asking on® great, veny great 
pies aown, atid “his name is Bertie Pals ‘and 
8 if heeamedown Leicester, ps sa ly 
he will, for yourshke, 
oni Violet, good-naturedly. 
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eos 9% mg father's 's best 


would } have done, because she felt an 
y to Captain Murpoint, and she 
was battling thatfeeling. ‘Whom oughtzshe 
dit were-not -her 


“I heard, but I'm.sure 1 .dont.remember | to like, 


that the Lacklands were coming down to Coombe 
Lodge. [I thope they -will, dear, for’ your sake. 
You must. feel very.dull, so young,.in .anch «n.ont-.} 
of-the-way place. It is all very well for old people 
like us ; but you——” And she looked with simple 
admiration at the beautiful face with its expression 
of animation and purity. 

“ Oh, no,” said Violet, smiling. “I am very seldom 
dull. You see, I have so matiy soutees of amusement, 


There are my ponies and Leo, andthe sea always— | 


the beautiful sea! It seems quite a ftiend.to me ; always 
so changeful, and sometimes so restful. But you must 
be sun-dried, Mrs. Dodson. We are both going the 
game way down the cliff, are we not ?” 


father’s best and dearest frien : 

_s Dose let mo be s dragon atty of your plans,” 

and can make myself comfortable anywhere. This 

is a charming place, but if Mrs. Mildmay wovld like 

wiry at SENT sreey 9 net Mt me hee Rindsance.” 
of room over and over in 
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or ” said here smiling. “So 
~~ no Captain Murpoint. But E 
do not'know 


auntic really means to go to to 
aa ff si 
fa Peg said Mrs. ave with 


“ At as ho will wait a 
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Then they walked together until the road divided, 


and Violet went-on her way alone, thinking thatimfter } 


all Penruddie was perhaps a little dull,.qnd wander- 
ing whether it would be at all pleasautet.in Egniton.} 
Dull! Be thankful, Violet Mildmay, for fu 
uneventful present. A period is fast appran : 
stormy, 80 troubled, so passionate, that 

back at these gee eRe ae long ior the rest an 
peace they ‘hore on ithair 


Teaechen acannon sai and ithe capiaie ond Mire. i we 


The doachman took ithem 


good-naturedly acted as 
“Dhe.captain's dark eyes aol to tale iio 
thing, and they y ry mn 0 





up grass, ‘bedifle Violet, and, with o sigh, fell. to 
talking of the subject she loved best inthe world.) 
Violet seemed deamaddoihear Dir. Tdicester’s praises! 
sung that 

“ He isso and considernte;” said simple Mrs, 
Dodson, “ andomnselfiah!) So different toithe you 
men of the day, mywleatm ast winter, when I -was 
ill, the doctor forgot to wem@-mesome medicine, and 


Leicester vode off to ertby, allhrough the snow, toj} ' 


fetch it, and it took him ll aiight to make the jour- 
ney. Of coursejI didn't knowthe had gone natil he 
came back with ¢he «medicine, Anil jhe saved the life 


of a boy who was drownings @mil, oh! my dear, I /} 


could tell you of a hundred and ndble things 
he has done, end he makes nothing of-them and does 
not care to have them mentioned—so please don’t let 
him know that I told you.” 

“Oh, no,” said Violet, turning her sweet smile 
upon the mother’s face. 

She liked Mrs. Dodson all the better for loving 
her son. 

“But there is one thing about Leicester;” con- 
tinued Mrs. Dodson, mildly. “‘He is very irm— 
some people would call him obstinate, but I do not 
think ‘he’s quite that, my dear. When he says a 
thing he never goes from it, though one try to-per- 
suade ‘hijm ever so much. It it true he rarély decides 
on a wrong thing, so-perhaps after all he is right 40 
be firm. Now, x las gone to London this -morn- 
ing——” 

rf Has ‘he?” said ‘Violet, with some surprise and 
perhaps a little disappointment. 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Dodson, with some Tittle sur- 
prise on her part. “Did he not tell you‘he was 
going?” 

“No. Why should he?” gaid Violet, looking out 
to sea. 

“No, of course ; ‘but as he was with you yester- 
day I thought perhaps he might have llr it.” 

“No,” said Violet. “Perhaps ‘he forgot it.” 

a. Or, perhaps,” continued Mrs. Dodson, musingly, 
“he had nof intended going until ‘ast night. He 
does sometimes decide on things in that way. I am 
sorry he has gone, though of course it would be sel- 
jot me to wish him to stay down here when it is 
60 u » 

“ Yes,” said Violet, thinking that Mrs. Dodson ‘had 
not by any means complimented the society of Pen- 
raddie and its neighbourhood. 

“ Of course it is much pleasanter in London,” said 
the fond mother. “And Leicester has so many 
friends, and there are so many amusements for young 
men. Oh, yes, I cannot expect him to stay long with 
us. I wish he would bring some of his friends down. 
4 I am tiring you, my dear, with my fond, foolish 
ta’ ?” 

“No, not at all,” said Violet. “Does not Mr. Lei- 
cester bring his friends down?” 

“ Sometimes, but very seldom. You see there 


cipation w 
the Mildm 
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there,” said Myg, Bildmay, 


with admiration, “and extremely 
If that is my bedroom which I cam’ see irom here I 
may be said to be sleeping in the next room tothe 
ghosts.” 

“ Yes, it is -yours,” said Violet. “Are you not frigh- 
tened?” ' 


“No;:butL.shall-be when you haxeéald me all'the; 
ghost stories in connection with the Park whieh you’ 
promised tovtell' me,” 

“Sol «rill eome-time;” seid Violet, “some dark 
night, beforethe candles hawe cameiin, Jt is.too.bright 
now.” 

Then the .captain emetted diimself, and :told -the 
ladies some Indian ayeotlotes, artfully inserting Joln 
Mildmey’s nameiin them,and.so gaining Violet’agnave, | 
touched interest, and ‘the laudea retumed home. 

The-eaptain spent the evening waiting Jetters—¢o | 


itn Jasdenn?"and nd tho en cod 


! tt my eae” Mildmayeallall afte 
be ee gins light laugh rang beek dn loving 


5 onbeered within the next balf-our 
A godmney to Jona wy the 


vite. death abil aotear aes od 
Coyag: hare eg”: 

siatoms, ther sf she came oe gah 
Wieeter’s deerstalker by a cool little nod and 

nl ap Do ‘into » sharper trot. 
eicomtes grho had pulled. up, expecting a little 
d slightly, and to Bertie Fairfax's en- 
Xelamation “T say, Les, what a beautiful 


atic, as you say. }-creature,” replied, rather coldly 


2 Do you think so? That | is Miss Violet Mild- 
may.” 

Bertie glanced up at Leicester's face and whistled 
comically. 

““By| Jove! she geve cut direct, Les.” 

“Tam sure T Ee fron it Mr. Leicester, 
with the most yortes g “She did, most 
likely, if you Oe: ‘who are so well 
versed in woman’s wdanqoa ae 

“Hem!” laughed Bertie, “ yeu <ven't madé inch 
impression in that quarter, = and——Hullo!” he 
broke off, “ thos atom! — round, 
and here they come, neck or’ Heaven ! t 
they’lI be 0; Lie that ‘wall, trap ‘tas don’t 


ia i Sg without » 


| pull,them in directly!” 


he said. Mrs. Mildmay occupied her -time.usefully in | word. 


knitting, and Violet-—well, for the fixst Aime inher | 
life pevhaps she felt dull. 

Por a week'the dulness continned, anfithe cap-; 
tain, who: watchedher closely behind hismell-assumed 
simplicity and carelessness, found that.ell his amusing 
stories, songs and little pieces of acting failetl to:;amuse 
her, and'‘he was not surprised to hear Mrs. Mildmay 
say at breakfast one morning: 

“ My dear Violet, you wantidhange of acene. “You 
look tired, any child. If wo can peranade Captein 
Murpoint to accompany ms, ne will go up-to town 
for « weék or:two.” 

The captain bowed. 

“I must be taking my dlight coon, my dear 
madam. I have made a loug stay.” 

Violet looked up with oneof her frank,open glances. 

“You will not go yet!” she said. ~ You will 
make this your home, Captain Murpoint, as you 
would have done if my father were mmster ‘here.” 

The captain’s eyes moistened ani this: woice 
trembléd with emotion as he \bowed over to her in 
his courtly way. 

“My dear Miss Mildmay,” he said, ine low voice, 
“T express my gvatitade for your generous, warm- 
hearted welcome, aud though I cannot consent to 
make the Park my home I will stay a little longer, 
for I must confess that I am Joth.to go.” 





is no hunting or shooting—and—and very little'society. 





* Stay as lopg as. you can—+ior ever!” said’ Violet, 


“ Keep tight hold atm reins!” he cried, in. his 
| deep, musical veice, as two ponies.osme dashing 
slong, with their wicked little heads thrown back 
and the.tiny toy phaeton swinging and rocking be 
hind. them... # tight hand on the reins 
don't be ifrightened,” ho added, as he, a 
Violet's face, which. was.pale, but.set faat.and ; 
with.determinntion ang.courage. 

She nodded slightly to show shim that she. heard 
and would obey, and he saw the-ting Jitile Mibia: Panste 
eloge fast mpon the reins, 

Dhe next instant he.made a spring at the 
with such force that the little animal 


haud quieted him, and. then Leicester turned with.» 
smile to Vivlet. dost 

You haven't.quite aoquired the art yet,” he.said, 
nodding laughingly. “I am afraid you do.net mse 
the whip 

Wiolet. biter ip with voxation for a moment in 

then burst.into.« merny laugh, which.,bad 
not a ae of fear in it. 

“ Tiresome little beast !”.she said, “ he wonld turn 
round! I did whip him, dadeedd did! But: he, was 
oo obatingtis and so—and port thought 1 woulddet 

gol”: ai 
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Mr. Leicester: siniled ‘incredulously, ‘and Viole’ ' 
understanding the smile, langhed again, 

“Well, I really do believe ‘T a. hidve’ ‘piilled 
him in if T ‘had tried a ‘little Harder!” 

“ Phen you will ilot forgive ms ‘for interfering,” 
he said. 


Violet's. smile changed fuiinadtigeaty, end. her 


besntifal 08 Ves, 
Sly’ jesting,” ‘phe , said, in low. .¥oioe, 


‘only. j 
dtine low, hind you ess been,..and,, what. you 
sayed me rom,” Aailsshe glanced at the low wall 


significantly. rs 
SE appeeeneice ary, tandem alone piyny te 


At pm tIr = on which was: wsthercisn aniibneet 
ane, Bertie Pabehs' came. up, aad: ‘abienten taptnceet 
to introduce: him. 

Violet bowed to the fair-haired Bertie, sian after? 

co of ares felt’ that: rong liked hii. 
” muranired Lei! 


ken,” said ‘bitte spire 
drive the little Seber ee any farther, Miss Mildmay,” 

“No,” said Leicester, who seemed.to have for- 
gotten the ponies. “T will cut the connection, and 
divide the little rascals. You’ can then ~~ 
Spot home, and I can put Dot in my pocket,” 

Violet laughed. 

“ Really it is a shame t,givo you so much trouble,” 
she said. “Can you not pert, post 2 T can 
send Tom down for 

“Tt is no trouble,” sa politely... “* And, 
what is more, we were Stearate Park. My | 
mother and father haye driven. over to» pay you a 
visit ; my friend and I were to, them, but 
we preferred walking, and arranged to meet them.” 

“T hope I shall get home before they have gone,” 
said Violet. “Atleast you will.let me take, one of 
you up?” 

Bat they both declined, and Violet Pye jleaving 
Leicester and Bertie .to,follow ,with the xebellious 
Spot. : 

“Well,” said Leicester, with his half-cynical 
smile, as "Bertie Faitfax looked after the disappear- 
ing phaeton. “TI‘know you are dying to pronounce 
your opinion.” 

“T like her,” said Bertie... “I, think she's the 
most beautiful girl I’ve seen--bar one,’ he | added, 
sotto voce, “and ,I like the candid,,fearless Joak of 
her face. Those.violet.velyet.eyes .too.” 

“ Nonsense, they’re brown,” said Leicestéf, byt al- 
though his voice was mocking Bertic knew that his 
praises had pleased! his’ 

“You evidently think as much of her yourself, 
mon ami,” he said,. y, “or you. wonldn't 
drag that little-beggar a milo and a 
— sun! Leicester's reformed! The bear is 
tam 

““Pshaw !” said Leicester. “Can't a man do a 
civil thing once in a way but all ou young pu 
niust yelp at hinv?” te pee 

“Young!” retorted Bortie. “IT ike ‘that, old |! 
Methuealeh !: Why, ' bang it, Pm older than you ifT, 
haven't such @ grim mag" 

Leicester laughed. 

Bey ~~ ‘you've pes years tin, sin, Bertie, 80. 

‘your tongue £ome on. ve ‘shilling 
for a bottle of Bass. If this, jittle, : were a 
hand smaller we'd tie bis legs, sling him acroszyeur, 
be hig: and carry him,home, in_trineaph: dike 
a 
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’ ‘In due course they , mgpenres of th at ithe oe te 
dusty and rather: hot, merged 
alarmed and distressed at the primey) of ‘abel owalk-. 
ing such @ distance in eueh weather, but it was. the’ 
captain who so cleverly suggested that ‘a Jittle. Te 
freshment/ might be acceptable. ° 
Mr. a for the: ‘first | time with: 
something like amiability. 
Pe agg ‘hinstg, Vi admit,” he: -snid, with lis” curt 
O. 
— ‘Mildmay rang the bo , 
“Some: claret, and hock, an hip seltzer water.”) 
Violet, whose eyes were qilitk, s3W.a quiet tyfinkle 
in Mr. Fairfax's eyes, and. said, with a laugh : 
“Perhaps you would profer something else, Mr. 
Fairfox.” 


‘No, not',” said Siti Hosibe . » UagestlSccees 


in. mid- | 


‘were ha ecquired ® tnost degraded taste for bitter 


nda ieghade Leicester did not take the trouble to! 
deny the ‘imputation, Vidlet added “and some 
jbottles of ale.” 

The servant brought them, and while*the gerttle- 
jmen—inedluding the captain, who said that ‘he really 
:could not resist the temptation—4 Mrs. 
Dodson deliveréd herself of the purport of her visit.’ 

Would Mrs. and Miss Mildmay and the captaineome’ 
over ‘tothe Cedars and ents friendly dinner with 


(|{them on‘the morrow ? 
Mrs. Mildimay -giaiiced eae Seri at Violet. 


'| Violet looked up exniling! 
) * Dehall be! Psp 3 Agen 
jit fs really to be a very ‘friendly 
‘| evening.” 
The captain and“ Mre. Mildmay echoed, and Mrs 
‘Dodson looked pleased. 
” sho said. 


“Te will be 
‘Boisdale from Coombe Lodge, 


girs ighe.naia; “af 
r, unceremonious 


“We did ox’ 
pect Lord and‘ 
i angtyrgetiyete whether they have-comie yet; ‘if |) 


“T am so glad!” said Mrs. Mildmay, who was 
| secretly quite surprised that the Dodsons should be 
on dining terms with -the Tiackland family. “I 
jlike Lady’ Lackland so much. I:met'them very often 
‘in town,’ ‘Vidlet does not’ know’ them; they have 
not been to Coombe Lodge since she'left ‘wheok” 

“Then you ‘will come, and hope we shall see 
ithem,” said Mrs. Dodson, rising. “‘Seven-o’clock. 


lithey have ‘they have promised to join us. 


‘Have you gentlemen finished your ale, and do you | 


jmean to ride back?” 
“IT walk, please” said Leicester,, rising. 
ui must rest a. little. ‘louger, I think,” 
ildmay. 
" that Mr.-and- Mrs. Dodson wére 
,escorted to ‘their carriage and started off, and that 
‘Leicester and Bertie spent the afternoon resting’in 
‘Violet's drawing-room .an@ conservatory, and that 
\while Bertio-was absorbed ‘in-conversation with the 
jcaptain Leicester was left-to exchange notes and 
‘opinions with Violet. 

Perhaps.it did not seem so dull to Miss Mildmay 
jthat afternoon, and perhaps Mr. Leicester was not 
altogether unhappy ae his long ‘legs emong 
‘ her ferns: and ‘flowe 

At seven o’clock - ‘the yn evening the Park 
carriage - dashed ye to ‘the door ‘of ‘the Cedars, and 

the guests alighted. 
~ Fancy calling upon ‘those people, the tallow 
|chandlers;’ auntie,” Violet, wickedly, as 
they were ushered thvongh the immense hall ‘to 
\the magnificent drawing-room. 

“Hush, my dear! they will hear -you,’ murmured 
Mrs. Mildmay, warningly, as Mrs, Dodson came for- 
\ward-to greet them. 

Bat Violet was shaking bands with Mr. Leicester 
and Mr, Fairfax, the Jatter leoking particularly 
eandsome and yellow-hairet in his evening dress. 

“The Boisdalés liavé not Come yet,” said Mr. 
‘Dodson ; “ but they are coming.” 

‘And ‘here. they are,” said Leicester, as anothor 
\oarriage, eS wind ‘well appointed as- ‘the wealthy 

‘MYldmays', dashed ‘up. 

Violet looked towaris ‘the door with some 
' ntlosity, whieh was transformed to pleased interest 
as’ Indy Ethel éntered. 

Violet, whose Iikes.an d dis were most sudden 
and “acpamm unaccountable, Ethel at first 


ie: two, girls .bewed first and then.shook hands. 
‘There. was.uo. Bonbting Violet's open, aaas we eyes on 
\Ethel’s part, aud dithel’s gentle, quiet smile on 
‘Violet's. 
“This ;is.my brother Fitz,":shoe sad, as Violet 
‘made. xoom for; her-on-the sofa, and Violet looked:-up 


; jand.ea w: good-natured, simple. Lord ‘Boisdale standing 


looking, down at her with his boyish grin. 

‘Violet felt -hersel{ superior to him immediately 
and bowed:quite condescendingly, as‘shé would to 
jschool-boy. Lord Fitz felt—well, he never could ‘tell 
{How ho‘ felt at their ‘first mecting, thongli lie tried to 
often efter wards. 

“ What's pretty placo this is!” said Ethel. “Tam 
80 s0try wo have not known more of if, It is the 
') prettiest dtive possible np the cliff.” 

“ aahhe that house with the green old buildings on 

,” S.id-Lord » “is quite p treat. 


na who owns it?” 
Tp Violet Mildmay,” said Mr. Fairlox, who 
was standing near, quite silent, for a wonder, and 
a, | apn of the. sucuer of dais frouk blue eyen at 


“El? Eh? L/beg your pardon,” said Lord Fitz, 





coloaring, 


——= 


“You have done nothing to need it;” said Violet. 
“T ami quite grateful to: you for admiring what I 


\love.” 

“Well, itis pretty,” said Lord Fits “By jove. 
jprettier tian ‘this,” he added, ‘in a Joud whisper, 
\whic¢h was fortunately drowned’ ‘by the announcement 
jof dinner. 

Mr. ‘Dotson ‘took in. ‘Lady Btlel, Lord Pitz 
followed: up°with Mrsi'Mildmay, and Vilot found 
j neve ‘upon ‘Bertie ‘Faiffex's arm, but Leicester 
Dodson sat near her at’ dinner, and, ‘being at home, 
|found:it his duty to-talls. 

It was @ pleasant diiver, exquisitely cooked: and 
jserved by discreet, attentive, and noiseless 'servants. 
‘Once or ‘twice Violet: glanced over at her-annt, 
with an-arch smile that said “We looked down on 
| these-tallow dhandlers, remember!” but most of the 
| time her-attontion ‘was taken up by Mr. Leicester, 
ome igs this’ grave, cynical way, amused het ‘very 
{mue 

‘The eaptainexertad ‘himself, snd proved that he 
jknew something of the world in which Lady Ethel 
moved ‘by inquiring afterja number of people, whose 
was |;names, by the way, he had'gleaned from the Peer- 
jage that morning. 

Looking at him, listening to ‘him, one would have 
thought him the most polished, simple-minded gentle- 
man; without a scheme or an unworthy thoughit, 
, whereas the captain: was only a most wonderful ac- 
tor, and could assume the ¢lavacter of a refined 
gentleman to a nicety. 

It was what Mr.- Dodson lied pronounced it 
should be, a friendly dinner-; there was no lack of 
| talking, anda great deal of laughter. 

Lady Ethel’s sweet, musical laugh was heard 
frequently. Mr. Bertie Fairfax sat next her, andhe 
had-a character ‘for h 

When ‘the ladies returned to-the drawing-room 
the gentlemen seemed to miss them, and after a very 
little wine was consumed they followed them. 

Somebody -propesed whist. to Mr. Dodson pre- 
sently. The ea tain said it was a good idea, and 
simple-minded Fitz, Mr. Dodson, and Bertie ‘and 
the captain sat down, just for a rubber, while ‘the 
ladies gave them a little music. 

Leicester could ‘play'a good hand at‘any game of 
cards,:and ‘was -fond of whist, but he-found himself 
at Violet's side, by the piano. 

It was a beautiful night, and ‘the gentlemen, 

their-card table, from which the eaptain had 
carried ‘fifty’ shillings, ‘clustered around the open 
French windows, 

Bertie went'to arrange e-cushion for Lady Ethel 
and managed ‘to linger nearher‘for a few minutes. 

“ Li-did not-expect’ to: see you, Mr. Fairfax.” 

“If you are sorry ‘T-awill go away,” lie said. 

“No, donot,” said Ethelyemilingy “I had for- 
gotten that Fite had told mo you were to stay 
here.” 

Bertie’s face clouded. a 

*“Oficourse,” he said. ‘“ How should you remem- 
ber? Wervhsve hail a‘heavy seasan.” 

“Oh, yes, very !” said Ethel, with a sigh that was 
rather-weary, “and we .are'so glad to get into the 
country. ‘lamfond of riding-and watkingi” 

“So am I{” suid Bertie, feeling that he could 
walk to the end’ of ‘the world ‘for her, and farther 
still’ with ‘her. “Phere are “beautifil walks and 
drives about here,”he added. 

“ Are there ?” said Ethel, “I do not knowmany. 
We do not generally come down to the Lodge; we 
go to Warwickshire mors- often.” 

“4 Yes, ‘Leicester told ‘me you hunted: perhaps if 
we made a riding-party,“you would join us.” 

“Yes, Pitz would be delighted;” said Ethel. “He 
finds it dull in the-eountry, poor fellow! He misses 
the club and his 

Bertie looked-over'at the poor fellow,” where he 
stood talking with boyish eagerness and timidly to 
Violet, and‘he didnot look very dull then. 

“ How beautiful Miss Mildmay is!” said @Bthel. “I 
admire her face so much.” 

“'Yos,” said Bertie, atdas he glanced at Leicester, 
who was talking- tothe captain but looking at Violet, 
he thought he could mention another person who 
did. 
| TsiOaptain Murpoint any réletion ?” asked Ethel. 

“ No, a friend of her’father}” said Bertie, and the 
conversation changed to-the projected ‘driving party. 

Phe captain was induced to sing, and the audience 
| dropped into silence, for when Captain Murpoint 
he could still conversation ‘most effectively, 
and never did he simg-more effectively than he did 
‘then. ij 





When the carriage came up the party was quite 
loth to break up. 
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Coombe Lodge was within such an easy drive, and 
the Park so near, that; as Mr. Dodson said, they were 
like a famil rty. ‘ 

It was “ nee de moonlight night, and Leicester 
proposed that, if they insisted upon going, they 
should send the carriages on at a slow pace and walk 
themselves part of the way. ; 

The proposal was seized with alacrity by, the 
younger portion of the party, and the elder .con- 
sented to the arrangement on condition that the 
ladies should be properly wrapped. up, Heaps of 
shawls were produced, and Leicester, and Bertie, 
Fitz and the captain, were very assiduous in wrap- 
ping the ladies into the resemblance of mummies. 

Violet laughingly declared that she wouldn't be 
smothered, and discarded one of three shawls which 
Leicester had put around her, and only kept on the 
other two because he insisted upon their remaining. 

They started and sauntered on, the moonlight 
pouring down upon them its soft, placid, fitful 
light, and bathing sea and land, cliff and /hollow, in 
@ silver stream. 

The party soon broke up into groups. Fitz and 
Leicester with Violet, Bertie and Ethel with Mrs. 
Mildmay, and the captain and Mr. and Mrs, Dodson. 

It was certainly a tempting night, and the young 
people seemed to quietly revel in it. Twice the 
Lackland carriage was sent on; but at last Ethel 
decided that thoy had better get in, and, much to 
Bertie’s inward grief, Fitz consented. 

“Tho day alter to-morrow, then,” he said, 
as he closed the carriage-door. ‘* You will not for- 
get that as you forgot mo.” 

“No,” said Ethel, laughing, but with a slight 
flush, “I will not forget, and I hope we shall all 
have a nice ride. Good night.” 

Bertie bent over her hand and. held it until he 
was in danger of the wheels. _ Then Leicester de- 
clared that he would go on as faras the Park and 
return with a cigar. 

“ You may light it now,” said Violet, “ if you like. 
I do not mind.” 

Leicester was very grateful, and lit it. 

By some means the captain attracted Bertie’s 
attention as they neared the park, aud so, calling him 
away, left Leicester and Violet alone. 

They did not seem to notice it, however, and 
stopped to look at the ruins of the old abbey cling- 
ing to the new house. 

“* Beautiful!” said Leicester. “ Bertie has been in 
ecstasies over this; he isan author and an artist, 
you know.” 

“T like him,” said Violet, in-her decisive way. 

“So do I,”. said Leicester. “He is my best 
friend, My rooms and his in the Temple adjoin.” 

“ Do they ?” said Violet. “ How strange it sounds: 
‘In the Temple’ What do you do in chambers?” 

“He works hard. I—smoke, drink, read, think, 
and watch him working.” 

Violet laughed. 

‘Tt must be very nice,” she said, softly. “ Look!” 
she said, suddenly ; “that is the ghost’s window.” 

“That long oriel window?” said Leicester. 
“ You promised to tell me about your pet ghost.” 

“ Don’t joke about it,” she said, with a short 
laugh. “ Ask the fishermen about it. No man, 
woman, or child would pass that tower after dark.” 

“ What sort of ghost is it?” asked Leicester, with 
extreme levity. He did not believe in the super. 
natural, ‘ 

“Have you never heard the legend?” said 
Violet. “It is a strange one.” 

“Tell it me here; it is a fine opportunity, and 
proper surroundings. Isit a man or.a woman?” 

‘““A woman,” said Violet, “ It is.called the Gray 
Nun, and it only appears when some evil is about to 
occur in the Park or the village.” 

“Have you ever seem it?” asked . Leicester, 
smiling. 

“No,” said Violet, “but I have often heard 
people describe it who have seen it,” 

“ What is it like ?” 

“A nun,” said Violet, “in white robes, with a 
skull’s face, and two gleaming eyes. My old nurse 
has seen it three times. And after.each appearance 
something dreadful or unfortunate happened either 
at the Park or at the village. Once the old farm 
took fire and was burnt down, the second time one 
of the Godolphins, who were then living at the 
Abbey, was drowned in the bay, and the third time a 
child fell off the cliff.” 

“ The people of Penruddie should insure their lives 
after the ghost appears,” said Leicester, laughing. 

“ You laugh; but is it not strange ?” said Violet, 
gravely. “And, what is more strange tomy mind, 
all the descriptions of the apparition by the different 





persons who have seen it tally exactly. All say it is 
@ woman in white robes, with a skull’s face andgleam- 
ing eyes, and that it carries a strange, shaded light 
which throws a fearful, dim glare for some distance, 
Is it not awful?” 

Leicester smiled. 

“Not very,” he said. “I have, seen. better at 
Drury Lane. And does your ghost confine her- 
self to that lower and oriel window, or does she 
perambulate?” ie 

“ Yes, she has been seeg at that. small window on 
the right, you see, which the ivy,half covers.” 

“I gee,” he said, “and what room is that?” . 

“ A room in the old abbey, which was. left stand- 
ing by my father’s directions,” said Violet, in alow 


voice. ‘He used it as.a sort of study or jreading-' 


room, and when he died it was closed up.” ' 

“It is empty, then?” said Leicester. 

“No; we would have nothing removed., Thoréis: 
all the old furniture as it used to be when ‘he lived. 
It used to be left.undisturbed while |he was absent 
on his voyages, and it is undisturbed now.” 

“ It is a room fora ghost,” said Leicester 

Violet nodded. 

“ Yes,” sho said. “ Look, the moon is obscured. 
How dark it is. Ah! what is that?” she broke off, 
with a scared, dry voice, clutching Leicester’s arm, 

“ What—where ?” he asked, quickly, and laying 
his hand upon hers, 

“There—in the room! at the window!” | sho 
breathed. “ It-has gone !” 

‘‘ What ?” he asked, still keeping the hand which 
she seemed too frightened to remove. 

“ T—I—searcely know,” she. said, brokenly, and 
with a shudder which Leicester felt, ‘“ A something 
white, with a light, at that little window.” 

“Oh, are you sure?” he asked, doubtfuliy, anxious 
to convince her that it was merefancy. “ Remember, 
we have just been talking about the ghost.” 

“No, no, it was not fancy,” she said.“ I saw it 
plainly enough. I was not thinking of it as I spoke, 
and I saw it when the moon got behind the cloud. 
It was in my father’s room.” 

At that moment she started again. A voice so 
close beside her that it seemed to spring from the 
ground said: 

“Miss Mildmay, where are you? Qh, here you 
are ” + 

And Captain Murpoint came up. 

“ How interested youlook! What are you talkiag 
about ?” : 

“ Ghosts,” said Leicester, fixing his dark, scruti- 
nizing eyes upon him. “Did you not hear Mias 
Mildmay call out ?” 

“No,” said the captain, innocently, “I only just 
came up.” 

But he had been close beside them for somo 
minutes, and had not only heard Violet's low cry of 
terror but the whole of the conversation. 

(To be continued.) 


TEA PLANTATIONS, 

Tue teatree in its indigenous growth reaches a 
height of from 16 to 18 feet, with a stem of no great 
girth ; itis an evergreen, and has a white flower 
something resembling.a very large myrtle blossom. 

The first thing to be done on the opening of a tea 
plantation being determined upon is to clear suffi. 
cient land for the erection of a temporary bungalow 
for the assistant or manager with lines of huts for 
the accommodation ‘of coolies (labourers). “A piece of 
land is then selected and prepared for a nursery, 
the seed, prodiced either from Assam or China, is 
sown in drills some two or three feet apart early in 
January or February, to be transplan’ the. follow- 
ing rainy season in Jone or July where it is in- 
tended to grow. The Assam and Cachar tea plant 
has larger leaves, and is altogether a plant»of larger 
and robuster growth than the China tea plant, some 
planters preferring, the one, some the other, while 
others consider the hybrid plant, with the character- 
istics of both the indigenous and China species, as 
being the, best, 

The nursery made and the seed put in, the plante 


has to proceed with the clearing of the land, and, 


making roads through his projected gardens, This 
clearing, of, the forest Janda is laborious work, 
especiaily when the timber is large or where bamboos 
abound, The mode of procedure is generally to cut 
down the larger trees; and though these often con- 
sist of valuable timber, owing to the impossibility of 
obtaining carriage, they are generally rolled down to 
the bottom of the teelah and allowed to lie there to 
be hereafter used for fuel. ‘Io save time and labour 
many of tlie large trees are instead of being cut 
down merely “rung ;” that is, the bark is stripped 
off for the space of some inches completely round the 
trunk, which causes the tree to die, and curious they 





look ” they stand leafless and dead, skeleton-like 
objec’ , 

he heavy timber and jungle cleared, it remaius to 
prepare the soil by t hoeings, and on the: 
proper performance of this the future success of the 
garden mainly — eae 
The soil being now in readiness to receive the young 
plants, so soon as the rains set in, in June or July,, 
the planting is commenced. The seedlings are by 
this time some six or eight beegind=. A: they are 
dug up from'the nursery, tied in bundled and carried 
on to the lands to be planted ; the modé of planting 
being for one man to make deep holes (the plant has 
a long taper root) atthe right distancés, le others 
(follow him dil in the plants, which are general! 

from four to six feet apart, line.after line, till 

the whole teelah is covered with regular rows of 
vet which, as they grow up, forma very pleasing 


When three years old. the tea tree comes into. 
bearing, and may be slightly plucked, but are not 
considered in full bearing till five or six years old, 
Daring the time that the trees are unfit for plucking 
the planter finds plenty to doin clearing, fresh lands, 

sng thoee already planted in good cultivation, 
7 4g ding tea-houses for the manufacture of the 
ea) o 


_DO WE MAKE THE OLD FOLKS HAPPY? 


As we fill up the fleeting moments, 
As we pags through the busy day, 
’ As we sow in the upturned furrows, 
‘Or ee for the harvest gy, 
As we follow life’s varied fancies, 
Rejoicing in our 4 
Do we make the old folks happy? 
Do we heed their wants forsooth ? 


Precious mother, how she loved us ! 
And, ah! how she loves us still, 
As she sits serenely smiling, 
In her cap with its snowy frill. 
And yet ofttimes we forget her, 
When younger hearts enthrall— 
Let us make mother bappy 
Till she hears the angel’s call, 


And poor father, bent and broken, 
Life a reed in the driving wind— 
Let us steady his wavering footsteps, 
And bear with bis childish mind. 
He was once our pride and solace, 
In his strong wer thie ago— 
Let us make dear father happy 
While he’s spared to us below. 


Let us make the old folks happy, 
Lest we too when growing aid 
Should look in vain to our children 
For the comforts we withhold, 
While the light is flickering feebly 

In its dim, uncertain glow 
Let us make the old folks happy 
With love’s sweet overflow. 


M. A. I. 








Tur fair sex in England and Wales outnumber th® 
male element by over half 4 million, Half a milli°™ 
will have accordingly to be left out in the cold shad? 


‘of spinsterhood, even supposing that every Jack i8: 


kind enough to take his Jill. 

Tue statue of Danie! Manin, the Italian patriot, 
at Venice, has been unveiled in the presence of,a 
large number of spectators. “The day was observed 
os Li ose holiday, the Bourse and tue shops being, 
c ° ” ‘ 


Canpovr.—A gentleman in London hired a cab 
‘recently, and when the cabman said how mich his’ 
fare was(a good deal more than the proper thing) 
the gentleman said ‘to him “Is there notsuch a thing 
in all London as an honest cabman ?”’).“ Well, sir,” 
said cabby, I never eaw none of ‘em.” The géntle- 
man gave him the fare and a bonus. “* © © 

New Frztp Marsuats. —‘The ramour that the 
authorities intend recommending the Queen tocreate. 
on the,occasion of her forthcoming birthday a certain 
number of field-marshalé (tho Duke of Cambridge. 
being the only officer of that rank now left in our‘ 
service) gains ground to such an extent as to be re- ’ 
garded as a certainty. Intense interest ‘has been - 
aroused on this subject in military circles with regard 
to the probable selections for the honour, the more so 
as it is generally believed that the nominations will 
really be @ selection, and not a mere observance of”: 
seniority. It is cnocted that four nominations will 
be made, and that four will be found iu the fol- 
lowing list:—-The Prince of Wales, the Marquis of 
= le, Sir John Fitzgerald, Sir Charles Yorke, : 
Sir William Codrington, Lord Strathnaira, 
Rokeby, and Sir Richard Airey. Of these veterans; 
the Marquis of ‘Tweeddale has been in the army 71 
years aud Sir Johu Fitzgerald 82 years. © ° 
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THE MARTYRED HEROINE, 


EES page 
CHAPTER Vil. 
Thou art freedom's now, and fame’s 
One of the few, th’ im: names 
That are not born to die! Halleck. 

Joan D'Arc had proceeded from Giew to St. 
Catherine de Fierbois; and it was from the latter 
place that she sent to the Castle of Chinon, where 
the dauphin still remained inactive, the tidings of 
her arrival, the object which had brought her thus 
far on her journey. 

Charles, ever impressible and yielding in nature, at 
once granted her permission to go on; but did not, 
at first, think favourably of granting her an interview 

th himself. Many of his counsellors considered 
der to be a sorceress, an emissary of the evil one; 
some thought her insane, while others really believed 
her to be inspired from Heaven, and u the king 


@o grant an interview and accept whatever aid the | Fa 


maid should proffer. 

At length there were selected a number of states- 
‘Men appointed to receive the maid who had come 
with the strange message, “that she could raise 
the siege of Orleans, and crown Charles at Rheims !’’ 

After this interview had taken place, a favour- 
‘able report was transmitted to the hin con- 
Soon stianeted Uy onrdptiy’ ts viel Ker} end nding 

y ty to t ; 
the ardent enthusiasm, ‘the sina le piety, and strong 
belief of the maid who was so convinced that 
abe was to'save France, they at once converted 
dt ae _ hog united Cnet the others bo sadyiere 
in es to grant an 
inthe bing, af revi the matter for 
ter ip matter several 
days, prors sy e oy t vise, aia thee test her 
da the ly, to habit himself like one ‘of 
his courtiers, and attire one of his subjects ia his own 
magnificent zobes and place him in the position usually 
ovcupied by himself. . 

And op. fee cheats renome pitt fees the far-off 
province of Domremy was to grand saloon 
of A-y3 Castle of Chin ; ; 

hour was évening; and the great hall was 
Srilliantly illuminated by the light verses | fromfi fty 
éorches, eS pallshea the richly fu surround- 
dugs, the ed oaken carved panellings, tho 
ancient pictures, the heavy wrought furniture, and 
the tried floor, Hundreds of knights, and nobles 
Were in attendance; and it was thought that this 


Fey om seater would be abashed and awkward, 


ever she hadleft ber bumble home. 


LTHE MAID AND THE KING.) 


But great was the astonishment and admiration of 
those who gazed upon her as, with the ease and 
calmness of a very queen, Joan moved amid their 
presence, So absorbed was the maid with her 
mission that she seemed to forget herself entirely; 
and so she stood amid the assembled company with- 
out fear. . 

Joan d'Arc had seen a portrait of the dauphin in 
her native town, so when she perceived him now in 
plain attire, amid his noblemen, she singled him 
oh and, advancing toward him, addressed him 

ug : 

“ Heaven give you good life, gentle king !’" 

“T am not the king; he is there!’ the dauphin re- 
plied, pointing to the nobleman who, clad in his 
princely robes, represented Charles, 

“In the name of Heaven,” she replied, “it is no 
other but yourself. Most noble Lord Dauphin, I am 
Joan, It is through my aid that you will be crowned 
at Bheime, and become the anointed sovereign of 

“ How know you this, fair maid? Has it been re- 
vealed to thee that thou canst help me ?” 

“Gentle dauphin, why will you not believe me? 
I tell you that Heaven has pity on you, on your king- 
dom and your people, and it has appointed me to 
assist you in the matter.. You are the true and real 
heir of France, and you will yet sit a reigning 
monarch upon your throne.” 

Though Charles was at first inclined to doubt the 
powers of this new ally in his cause, yet the masses 
of the people began to manifest their enthusiasm and 
interest and belief, and urged their king to send the 
maid forward to battle. 

Bat again, for a season, the dauphin dallied, doubt- 
ing and uncertain what to do. 

One day one of his doctors asked Joan for a sign 
whereby ox bey oa be sured - the truth of her 
mission, and the brave "a reply was in language 
stirring and heroic. aet 

“ Tt is not here, bat at Orleans, that I will give you 
@ sign—and my only sign shall be to lead brave men 
to battle!” 

Atlength the dauphin consented that she should 
be eanipped for battle, and a knight’s armour was 
prepared for her. She signified to a ncbleman who 
offered her sword where one could be found that 
she would secept, in the charch vault at St. Cathe- 
rine, at Fierbois, A messenger was sent for this, 
and she accordingly carried it with her in her march 
to the battle-field, and in all her engagements sub- 
sequently fought. 

A beautiful banner was made under the direction 





of Joan. The material was white, and this was 





covered with the fleur de lis of France, and upon it 
were the figure of the Saviour and the inscription 
** Jesus Maria.” 

One of the noblemen was made her squire, and 
Father Pasqueral, a friar, wasappointed her confessor. 
She had two heralds and two pages ; one of the latter 
the peasant youth who had accompanied her brother 
Pierre to her side. Her brother Pierre also, well 
mounted, accompanied her, as Joan, in this attire, and 
riding upon a spirited steed, set forth for the army to 
join the ranks at Blois. 

It was in the month of April that she entered the 
town. Her head was bare, and her long dark curls 
fell in waving masses around her. She rode her 
steed with the ease and grace of an accomplished 
horseman; her form was tall and graceful, and her 
countenance beamed with a hopeful, triumphant look. 
And into the town the maid rode, with her lance 
pointed ‘in the air, as if for instant conflict with the 
enemy. 

Cheer upon cheer went up from the army as they 
beheld her advance. The enthusiasm grew into 
adoration. As they gazed upon her lovely, pure 
countenance, lit up by the holy zeal inspired by her 
mission, their hearts sprang up from the depths of 
despair, and they felt a new hope, which nothing 
could shake, that France would yet be free from the 
invaders. 

Many who had left the ranks returned again, eager 
to place themselves under the leadership of this 
beauteous, wonderful maid, who, it was said, wae 
inspired with wisdom and zeal from on high. 

‘Thousands of brave soldiers came out to receive 
her ; and the oldest and wisest chiefs decided that she 
should immediately be placed at the head of the 
forces, and become the acknowledged leader of the 
army. ‘his was immediately done. In the first 
place, the pure maid bade the men all prepare for 
battle by confession and prayer ; and every night and 
morning she walked beside l'ather Fasqueral through 
the town, singing hymns and calling upon the wicked 
to give up their sius ere they went out tothe wars. 
The priest bore her holy banner aloft, and the rough 
soldiers, attracted by the novel sight and the beauty 
and innocence of the maid, became eager to follow 
her to mass or to action on the field; so, in the be- 
ginning of her career, Joan d’Arec inspired admiration 
and reverence in the hearts of her loyal subjects. 

There was one wicked but courageous warrior 
named La Hire, to whom Joan became as an angel 
of light. Never before would this bold, profane 
man attend mass ; never before could one persuade 
him to listen to ‘holy things ; but when this artless 
waid, so pure and childjike ip her faith, called upop 
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all to follow her to the church, La Hire went first 
amid the number, and there is a copy of the prayer 
which he uttered still preserved. It was delivered 
aloud and just before he went out to battle; and the 
rough soldier uttered it with the utmost reverence, 
We will pen it down, for the historian has chronicled 
it on his pages for our perusal. 

“Oh, God, I pray Thee that Thou wouldst do this 
day for La Hire a8 much as Thou wouldst La Hire 
would do for Thee if he were God and Thou wert bay 
Hire |’ 

Before setting out Joan dictated a letter to the 
English, demanding that they should give ap all 
the cities they held in France to King © But 
the enemy only received this message de 
and returned @ contemptuous reply. ertheless, 
the soldiers of the English army had feard. of the 
wonderfal beauty and strange powor possessed uy 
the maid, and they began to fear her, for they 
this success to the power of evil 
dominion over her mind. 

And now Joan began in earnest to fallil her mission 
The army im Orleans was suffering for , 
and the French leaders at Blois had yoy } 
whieh they decided must be conveyed into the 
bh ei 


ty. Joan offered to conduct thee 
Clone ana with a detachment of an on'aiiie 
purpose. a 





The English, t their qu , 
closely im —— the 
little dreamed that the nae 
and in theamomning they joo! 
ing the evidence of their ayes, when they saw the 
bold warriors safe witlitvthe sity gates. 

On the sixth of May, at-@atly sunrise, Joan took 
position with her army @@d doémmenced an attack 


, pve 
upon the Bastille des Augéatins. ner to proteet you when danger c&ti® ‘aii 


The enemy made a stout resistance and, being 
joined by new detachments of men, succeeded in put- 
ting the French to flight. 

As Joan was being dragged along by her soldiery 
in their rapid retreatshe came near to being seriously 
wounded, A shot went whizzing past. It was in- 


tended to reach her heart, but her page, Andrea de)| s 


Vere, quickly thrust himself between his leader and 
danger, receiving the wound instead. 

After that for many a day Andrea de Vere carried 
his good right arm in a sling, and Joan d’Arc, 
though she bandaged the member herself and softiy 
bathed the swollen flesh, speaking words of thanks 
to her preserver the while, little thought that it was 
her former lover, Paul Alluf, who. had thus stepped 
between her and death. 

But so it was, In his guise of page to Joan the 
young man kept ever beside her in the hour of 
dapger; and more than ounce was he destined to 
prove his devotion to her by receiving the wounds 
which were intended to steal the life from her heroic 
young heart. 

After being dragged along some distance by the 
fleeing army Joan at length succeeded ia rallying 
them and bringing them back to a second atiack 
upon the English. She waved ber banner aloft and 
dashed bravely onward, and the army quickly fol- 
lowed. 

The English began to fallback. When the sol- 
diers beheld the beautiful maid, seated upon her 
powerful black charger, and dashing rapidly forward, 
they began to be afraid. When the sound of her 
voice fell upon their ears, the elear, ringing tones 
with which sheurged her men onward, the opposing 
army trembled, for they thought she was aa euis- 
sary sent from Heaven to ride into their midst aud 
seatter them as the whirlwind, and they grew fear- 
ful and paralyzed, and their leader could not rally 
them again, and so Joan end her army won « 
memorable victory. 

Upon the eighth day of May the English abandoned 
the imporant forts of Loudon and St. Lawrence and 


ali their fortifications, and set them on fire; and |s 


when the inhabitants.of Orleans arose that morning 
they were astonished to perceive the enemy's re- 
doubts in flames. 

On the day preceding this, at twelve o'clock, there 
lrad been @ pause iu the battle; the French for a 
little period seemed to be wavering, and then the 
English’ pressed upon them anew; but , Joan 
seized a ladder, and, placing it egainst a wall, began 
to ascend the enemy's works. While her own war- 
riors looked on im astonishment there eame an arrow 
shot from att Buglish archer’s bow, and- entered 
the tender bosom of Joan, and she fell back jinte 
the fosse; aud the Hyglish pressed down te make 





for that reason, if no pther, do not bid me leave your 
side, For what would 
now 2” 


Joan d’Arc spoke in strangely earuest tones. 


Domremy scarcely two years + at ohh 
“She is changed, say you, Paul? There may be 
other reasons, even, than that, I should say, My 
Uncle Laxart has lost his property. Marie has taken 
to working with her father. She basa brave heart 
to work thus for her father and mother, when she 
could, by marrying HeuriPaulain, her father’s assia- 
tant, who is now in # goed position by himself, and |! 
has made offer of his hand to Marie, escape the bard | di 
life she now endures, It is, to me, a proof that my | grata 
cousia has no heart for him, and that she has for some 
other; or she would speedily accept this lover, and 
give to her parents a comfortable home again—for 


cousin,” continued Joan. “ Marie is a, proud, high 
ined 
now know you to be both brave and noble, Paul, I 


shall ever come; but for both yourself and Marie 
our fates!” And witha weary, introverted look of 
in exhaustion. . 

alarm. “,Pardonnes-moi, that I should thus have made. 


myself known when you are in peril from your wound ! 
Tavas a thoughtless wretch,” 


her their prisoner; but her own brave warriors were 
quickly around their heroic leader and drove the 
enemy speedily back, 

Andrea de Vere-was by her side in an instant, and, 
raising Joan in hisarms, bore her quickly from the 
field. Themehe laid her teuderly upon the green 





| breast 
spirits holding 


will not bid me give up this position now, 
have I not once been of signal service to you? and 


France be without her leader 


“True, true; my king and my codntty’ cannot 

re me yet, Then shalt thou stay with me too, 
aul Alluf, for Heaven so wills it. Thou hast saved 
my life once—it was a brave deed. Thou carryest 
the marks yet upon thy good right arm, We are 
good friends, gh not lovers! Remember that, 
my friend! Should anything chance to befall me, 
thon must wed my cousin Marie. Sho is more fitted 
to be thy bride than Icould ever be; for, if I niis- 
take not, Marie even now pines for thy voice ;” and 


* You surely are mistaken, Joan ; for your Cousin 
is cold and reserved ag an iceberg when Iseeher. I 
went with your brother Pierre to your uncle's in’ 
Pettit Burey ere we came hither. We thought to find 
you there, not yet set out on your journey ; and while 
we tarried at her home Marie Laxart was so still and 
sober that we both wondered if she Was the same 
light-hearted girl shat had wisited your cottage in 


Marie told me, when I was in Petit Buray, that this 


Henri Paulaia yowed, if she wonld accept his suit, || 


“Gi oe 
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“No, no! blame not thyself too harshly, my friend. 
Tis well thou art here and spake as thou didst. 
"Twill be better for us both in the time to come. 
Bat I am a little weak now, Paul. me down 
to pose brook, and I will bathe the hurt in its 
00) waters and rest ®@ moment ere I go again into 


battle. 
ay! neg vr as she directed, for they were quite 
alone, Joan having before motioned back those who 
pressed arodnd her, meiegs 
gad I shall goon be up and afield 





for 
workmanship himself, but had always 

given that over to his expert man, Heori Paulain, 
to whom that knowledge had served in good stead, 
for now Paulain had set himself up in business, and 
Laxart was left with duly Marie for'hig sssistant. Is 
their now straitened mode of living Marie found 
little leisure for indyiging in low spirits. She was 
compelled to employ all her tinte either about the 
house (sinéo they had been “oa to dismiss al} 
servants) oe this latter place 
pose» abychr vam yb deft at their work, oy 
could set a jewel, poligh a or carve 
ivory, Of caméos to imaid ‘tas Yany gh 
It soon: became known throughout Pett Burey 
that Durand Laxart’s ane + Gaughter was capable 
as she was fair, and all ywledged that hé was 
Li edsiiicbpnit te bensetal gesoapilebes Bains 
his ment—the od Marie. 

Henri Paulain had left the oyment of Durend 
Laxart when the latte pare i his humbler. 
home, Sooa Ss a ver, this workman én- 
gaged the old shop of 
in the game He 


her parents should be wall cared forin the homeof hig | Vi 


ing. Bat mention no word of this conversé to m 


pirited maiden, and would not deem it seem 
me to. thus speak, of these matters; and aid 1 


never thus, opened my lips. Yet.mnever forget. my 
words to-day, Paul Alluf. For me no wedding mora: 


willa bright one dawn. Dame Dourell hesied 
thought and memory upon her face Joan sank beck, 


“You are ill—fainting, Joan!” cried Paul, in 


; 





ioe said M : 

gazed s My Tooking firat at 
er, and the kg og 

py shih ite. your, ald 

t nat ¢ 


zee ected eee Se 
bac aaa Ba th ne glad of it for 

nick of to enrl, am of 4b tory ; 

for 1 like to aoe all worthy young men peasper. e has 
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And’ Durand Laxatt locked’ at the young man 
with cheerful, smiling’“codntenante as he tttered this 


“T aur tiuch ‘to’ you for’ your 
the young’ jeweller Pemba en ont, at 
groming red in the’ face a8 mousitur looked at him, 


elways thought I would set ups shop of 
‘wien T eudleienty shead ; and when - 
own ye, uid I nde : oe 


I 
hai 
take t 


you, or 
matter.” 

“Oh, do not trouble about ft, Henrf Paulain ? 
not trowtile yourself in the least; for 1'se6 that 
axe Goeihaud to niake your way in the world, 
both Matie and’I shall ‘it 
camapiltgtinte Sie Gi auch, verte Sib ‘peaesaphen 
turned to leave Op, toWin ‘thie ‘ 
of Paulain. ANS nd 

“But you will come in from borg time, my old 
master; and—and—ff you would Hke me to; Iwill 
send ase purchasers’ to your Tittle shop; ‘and I 
should like to go there’ myself, to’ sée ou and the’ 
family sometimes, if ‘it would suit you,” said Henri 
Paulaiv, in a hesitating, embarrassed tone: 

“ You can come to see me when you like, Paulain. 
But do not tfodble te ‘send p ) to the. All in 
Petit Burey know of Durand Laxart; and-they will 
quickly find me out again; I wish you success 
in your trade; now TI bid’ yow ” And 
Mousievr Lexart strode from the shop and’ down 
the street till he turned @ coriier which le@him to 
his home. 

After lie had gone the new t of the shop 
returned withiw it, and for a few minutes’ pacéd 
back and forth its Hitnits in seeming auxiety and 
agitation of manner. . ' 

“T wonder if Laxart suspects anything?” he-mut~ 
tered, ““ The old fellow gazed af these watebes as 
thongh he had séen them before. But ‘lie would not 
dare assert anyth of the kind, oven if ‘he did 
suspect it, for id prove nothing aud would only 
cause himself pew tro#ble, But I would not’ want 
him to think anytliing of the sort ; for it might ‘not 
be so easy ‘to come inte possession of grave wg 
daughter if the father imagined his assistant a mid- 
night rdbber!” aud as'the:-young mah uttered the 
words ‘ho turned’ and gazed about him nervously; as‘ 
if fearful that he had beenoverheard, Then, feeling: 
sure that‘he was alone, hé went-ou again, “ But the 


deed ‘is done, and ail seems fair sailing tow. I ‘have | paron 


set mysélf up in this fine shop, tle ‘handsomest in’ 
Petit Dereys and the haughty Marie will soon ‘be: 
as willing to accept my suit as she was'before, when 

her father was master ahdI man, ‘to reject it.” Yeu, 

even before three months pass aivay Matie Daxart 

shall be my wife: and then, I will teach the sauey, 

proud minx that the cold shoulder she used ‘to turn 

to Henri Paulain was never forgotten, and that, if: 
he can remember a slight, he can also repay ono with 

good interest!” and the young mat said this with a 

cold, cruel look in his biack eyes’ which attested the 

truth of bis words only ‘too evidently: 

At this juncture the door was thrown- ‘open, and 
a.parchaser entered. | 

“ Has Monsieur Palatina any fine watches, suitable 
fot a gift'to a lady ?” asked the gentlemat, 

“Qui, oui, monsieur, I'liave many. Comethis way 
and look at them." And Paulain quickly placed’ him- 
self ‘behind the counter, and took out severah wirich 
he held wp for bie patron’s' inspection, expatiating 
volubly on the beauty’ of their workmanship as te 
alternately turned them towards: / omy 

“T will take the little one; monsiear, “The lady 


will bé pleased with that, aud I-witk give you yoar| ¢ 


price for it.” And the ‘young man counted out in 
gold the value that Pa had set upon the watch; 
then, after having it placed in wrappings, he went 
out with his : 

The young man who had bought the watch had 
heey gone the length of the street na Henri 
Paulain’sestablishment was situated ere he was over- 

, Who-accosted liim with : 

“Monsieur, you just ‘made a 
jeweller Paulain’s. I saw you 
Will you be so'kind, monsieur, a8 to allow me to look 
atiit jusf'® moment? It ie @ freaky but T-think,. 
monsieur, I have seen ‘that’ watoh’ before, and that it! 
was one of those stolén from Durand: Lbaxart a little 
time’ singe.” And tlie lay awaited ‘the young man’s 
réply to her strange request. fad Lat ! 

“Cortainly, shall’ look ‘atthe watch, It is: 
pléisureto oblige you, mademoigolte ;for'T see you 
ate Diitand Laxatt’s dangliter,” replied the manas' he 
took the watch from: his pocket, atd,‘rémoving ‘the 
wrappings, gave it ‘inte Marie's hands: | 

The girl examined it closely-@ few moments, Te- 


aud. she 


anarking « pecutiatity rity of the workmanship; then she 
it back, aski : 


ve 2 hs 
or Do-you thiswetettewn, monsieur ?, Could 
T see it any” if necessary for aclue to my 
tattan'e'hind ponent y0® 

- “Phe lady 1 selected it-for lives in Petit Burey, 

at No. 8 Ruo'da Labourg: You could.go thereat any 
time; aud she will grant you to examine 
it, if you should wish,” re the man. 

* thanks, monsiour! You have done much 


when ‘he selected the watch, for he had beheld no 
in the jeweller's shop, save Henri Paulain, 


he made the 
Marie Laxart | hastily till she had reached 


her home, which she entered, and immediataly 


ht her chamber. As she threw aside her shew! 


exclaimed, with energy? 
“Ibis as I have-suspected! Henri Paulain isa 


father; and it was that he might med his proud, 


i haughty daughter, as he asserted when I heard him 


but @ littl time How fortunate that I went there 
for. my father, ‘entered that little back ‘room in 
therear of the shop by the side door instead of. 


going into the front entrance! and fortunate, too, |) 
! wa, but waited |. 


departed 

“ When I looked through the little door, and: 
paw Henri Paulain’s quick change of countenance 
when my father was looking at his jewels, I fancied 
he would unburden ‘itis mind after this visitor had 
departed; for it is an.old habit Henri Paulaio hes! 
to talk @loud to. himself when a little disturbed) 
aboat anything. I havenoted this fact many atime 
when he was my father’s humble assistant. Kat what. 
can I do to bring the robber and villain to justice? | 
It. would be impossible to undertake it at present ; 
for we could not prove sufficient to win our .cause, | 
aud should only renderthe matter worse, and make 
him an open enemy, so that perhaps: he could injaze 
our trade, and we might starve as the consequence, , 
We will I wiil not now tell my sire my sus- 
picions. t the time will come, Henri Paulain, 
co you = be ae to ee then, 
enjoy your ten oto. your , ‘a content. 
When you wots visit Marie. Laxart you will find 
her as cold to your suit as when she was the sich 
jeweller’s: daughter, and you her father's humble 
pores gicl spoke these wards with spirit. 

And ‘the young spirit 
and decision as she rose and left she room to seok her 
ts below stairs. 

After that time Henrj Paulin became. frequent 
visitor at Durand Laxart’s house. He would come 
in of an eveuing, after he had closed his own shop ; 
and sitting down in monsieur’s little shop, or in the 
kesping-room where Luxart's wife and Marie were 
engaged about their work, the young man would 
remain many ®o hour, conversing with his old 
master, or soeking to eugage Marie or her mother 
in conversation. With the latter be often succeeded, 
for, though Marie’a mother had never ‘been over- 
attracted towards Paulain, yet now she could not be 
so wogenerous as te thiuk ill of Lim because he had 
become a rich man, and thereforea man of some 
consequence tin the commanity, ame Laxart 
often chided her daughter because she avoided 
Paulain ; aud she would.say to her, after the young 
man had left them of an evening: 

“Marie, ma chore fille! it is not well to treat the 
young: man so, He tries hard to please.you,; be- 
cause he bas not a handsome facedt.is no sign that 
he has uot a good heart!’’ 

Then Marie would answer : 

“I seohowit is, Henry Paulain’s,riches have 
otten fast hold.of your mind, and you would have 
your child look upon him with eyes like’ your .own. 
Oh, once you would never have thought, or spoken 
thus, for you used uot to:esteem him more than your , 
Marie did!” .- « ‘ 

“ But is it not best to ma’. the most of our true 
friend? The young man co ies here when we arein 


| our poorest ‘need, and he continues our friend. It is, 


not always the way with the prosperous to remember 
those they have!inowa in better ciroumstances. when 
they have. suddenly lost their all, But Paulain does 
not-scem one of those to ‘leave old friends, though he! 
hae euddenly become richjbimself. I think the more 
of him for this; and it is why d talleto. him.that he 
may not-consider that we are illrminded, because, he 
is liglerda good fortune than we who have ao lately; 


4 lost’ ourall.” 


“Well, ma bonne mere,” Marie replied, “ you go on 
thinkioy Honti-Paulain is:tie most charming young 
man in Pétic Bavey; but I cannot consider him 4 
trifle so. To me ‘he is: the most odious: monster 
alive; and I shudder every time he comes into our 
presence, “Ab, ma parent! Some day perchance 


talking.of him above 


Your. eyes will:be opened. even asimitie’ are, avd you 
shall.eceiwhet J.do at this moment in regard to this 
young maa!” and the young girl trembled, and grew 
pale, as she uttered these words, 

* You are foolish, child! You are alarmed because 
hespeaks and\looks at you. Treat bim courteously, 
and then he will notappear so disagreeable to you 
by-and-by;” said madam. 

“Nay, nay, mother... Heis odious, and-will always 
remain so'in my eyes!” sii Marie, ‘ Lethim come 
often ashe will, J cau hanily abide his presence,” 
and she uttered this with determination. 

Even as Mary and hermother'were talking Henri 
Paulain was in the little shop below with Monsicur 
Laxart. He had now: gotten into the habit of coming 
nearly every-evening and spending an;hour or two 
with Durand Lazert. Sometimes they sat below 
in the little: room.used for a ehop, but.more often the 
two adjourned to-the sitting-room above. 

Paulain usually suggested thie change 
ing about Laxart’s wife, and sometimes his iter, 


| saying thet ‘he had brought a paper with the Jatest 


news from ¢he war, or proffering some other eredible 
excuse which his host could not well put.aside, even 
if he would, and retain his company to himsel/. 

Upon the evening that Marioandher mother were 
phere fe ae in earnest 

Versation w xart. We will ascertain the 
of their remarks. 

“ Monsieur rt,.my old master,” began Paulaio 
“it cannot have. eacaped your observation that. I 
war oarnanen frequently, and that my visits are 
notall made to yourself and wile; though much J 
esteem. you both, and should come to see you 

even if you-had not a pretty daughter to, woo 
me.hither, I would make Marie my wile, if she 
would Joak upon me with favour. Monsieur, can 
you.not parsuade her to,be more civil to me when I 
comehither to seeher? It would be.go.much better 
for her to marry, and live,again in the position she 
used to. wlien you were arichiwan. As my wife she 
jcould have all that she asked for, and through her I 
could assist you and her mother. Will you speak of 
oe 4 ane one sey that I desired you should?” 

asked, in closing. 

“ Nay, nay,.1.cannot meddle with auch matters ! 
answered Durand, remembering his, daughter's aver- 
sion to Henri Paulin. “If you have aught to eay 
to Maxie, 1 will go up with you to the room 
above, and leave y, ere, and her mather shall 
come down here with me while you talk together. 
omer that is better than for me totake the matter 
out of your hands. 

And so, afew minutes later, Henri Panlain went 
to the, little. keepingsroom to talk with Marie; 
and Darand Laxart,called his wile.out.oi the room, 
leawing the two alone together. 

As Manie felt Paulain’s black eyes fastened upon 
her while the two.sat.at opposite sides of. the table 
where.the girl yas at work she could mot help. a 
shudder of aversion crossing har featuras. 

The young man must have perceived it, for his 
brow blackened ere he spoke. Then he dispelled it 
as.he said,in topes; which were smooth, soit, and 
tender ; 

“ Mademoigelle Marie, I have but.justcome from 
your father; and.be bade mesay.to you that I have 
just told him—that Llove you, and would make you 
my wife. What ghall I hear icom your sweet Jips 
iu replyto my. words?” and Paulain kept. sileace 


‘while he gazed upon her face, awaiting an.answer. 


“ My xeply is this, Monsieur Paulain—that I do 
not love you, and'therefore I cannot be your wile!” 
gaid the girl, quickly. 

* But can, if.you only will, sweet Marie!” he re- 
plied again., * Why doyoutura from me? Lam rich, 
and can give you a fine. home,.with your parents tod, 
if:you will. he my wife.” 

“ It is useless to talk of it. We two can never 
marry each other!” she replied. 

“You love someone else, then?” he cried, his 
face growiug dark with the thought, “You, love 
some one else;.and thats the reason you will nos 
hear me!. Bat beware, Marie Laxart! Ihave said 
to myselfthat, youshould bo» my wife, and if you 
wed another then there will be trouble for you and 
him!” exclaimed Monri Paulain, losiag all control of 
his feelings asthe girl continued thus indifferent to 
his, suit. 

“Tt is not well for Monsieur Paulain to make 
threata which he cannot. put iato execution,” said 
Mazie, injthe most cool, indifferent toue imaginable 
“ Were his,love as trueforsue as he would: have moe 
imagine then he. would, not stoop to threaten its, 
innocent victim,” 

* Pardon moe, Marie!..1 know not what I said 
You appear socold and disdainfal toward me thas 
you make me forget that I .should, be a geutieman. 
Bat tell;me, will you not think favourably of my suit? 
for,you have been the ghief object of my thoughts 
for the past two years, aud I caunot give you.up thug 
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easily.” And Paulain’s tones were very loverlike and 
tender, and none would have imagined that he carried 
a cruel, cold heart beneath this ardent manuer, Of 
a truth though the man loved Marie as much as he 
was capable of loving any other than himself. He 
was determined to secure her as his wife, if possible; 
her exceeding beauty and disdainful ways bad im- 
pressed him as no other would ever have the power 
todo. Now he awaited her words again. 

“T have said it, Henri Paulain. I cannot be your 
wife! We will not talk any more concerning it. 
But I will bid my father and mother come up, that 
the evening may not be wasted in useless words or 
ill feelings by either of us,” and ‘the girl hastened to 
the door and summoned her parents. 

When Henri Paulain left Darand Laxart’s house, 
as he did in Jess than an hour after monsieur and his 
wife came above, his heart was black with rage and 
auger. And his muttered words wero, as he pursued 
his homeward way: 

“I will conquer the proud jade yet! I will be re- 
venged! If she loves auother, woe betide them 
both, for I will follow them to the ends of the earth 
with my revenge!” 


CHAPTEB 1X, 

WE left Joan d’Arc just as she remounted and rode 
back to the battle lines again. Through the maid’s 
influence and exertions that day’s engagement 
proved a success tothe French, The enemy aban- 
doned the attack, called away their troops, and 
Orleans was saved. Upon the 8th day of May there 
was great rejoicingin the city, The magistrates 
aud citizens walked in procession around the town, 
and the * Te Deum” was sung in the greatjcathedral 
by the multitade that pressed within it. In seven 
days Joan d’Arc had raised the siege of Orleans, and 
three of these were spent in public devotions. 
Now the people loudly proclaimed their devotion to 
her, and asserted their willingness and eagerness to 
follow “ the Maid of Orleans” whithersoever she’ 
would Jead. 

And Joan soon led thom on. Other battles 
quickly followed, in which the French won victory 
after victory; and week after week found the Maid 
of Orleans and her atmy taking new towns and 
forts, aud driving the English farther from their 
borders. 

The dauphin, after a brief season of warrior’s 
life, had retired to bis castle at Chinon, and taken up 
with the pleasure and the excitement of the court 
again. So Joan had no help from the presence of her 
king. Charles was too pleasure-loving, too fond of 
ease and the society of the fair dames at his court, 
to long eschew them and submit to the stern rigor of 
a soldier’s life; 80, after a brief period spent in camp, 
he went back to his castle, and left Joan with the 
army to win his cause. The soldiers loved and re- 
vered the maid, She had only to command, thousands 
sprang quickly to obey her behest ; and to this wild 
enthusiasm of her troops was due her marvellous 
successes, 

On the 18th of June there was another battle 
fought near a little village called Patay. Paul Alluf 
rode beside Joan, bearing her banner aloft as the 
two dashed into the thickest of the affray. She was 
clad in black armour throughout, save lier head. Her 
long dark curls fell over her shoulders, and floated 
out on the wind as she rode along. She was mounted 
upon her powerful black charger, which pawed and 
reared at the sound of the musketry and cannon 
shot, The only weapon this beautiful commander 
carried was a small axe, which she held in one of her 
slender hands. 

“Go forward, go forward!” she cried out to the 
men as they awaited her command. “ The victory is 
ours. Press on to the winning !” 

And with renewed energy the soldiers obeyed, 
pene on till they furced the enemy to fly the 

eid, 

Just as the last cannon was fired, and the English 
turned and fled, there came a rifle-shot whizzing close 
— Joan 4’Arc’s head, cutting several locks from 

er abundant tresses, then taking effect in the broad 
shoulders of her page Alluf, who had ever kept 
close by her in the battle. Joan felt the breath of 
the shot, and she turned just in time to catch the 
falling page, as with the red tide flowing from the 
frightful wound he waveredand grew fearfully white 
and faint. 

The maid grasped his rearing horse with a firm 
hand, and upbeld Alluf till she had guided his and 
her own steed to a little distance in the rear of the 
field ; then, calling to one of the soldiers near, she 
bade him lift the wounded man from his saddle and 
jay him tenderly upon the green sward, and summon 
ber brother to her side. 

Some five minutes later Pierre d’Are stood beside 
his sister and Paul Alluf. The latter, with face 
white as death and faint from the loss of blood, lay 
upon the grassy sod, and Joan was endeavouring to 


staunch the flow of the crimson tide by"binding her, 


own handkerchief about the wound. . 


“Paul is sore wounded, Pierre,” said the maid, be- | pa 


traying for the first time to her brother the fact of 
her knowledge that Paul Alluf was her favourite 

e, “You must assist me tocarry him to our tent, 
a has fainted, and there are cordials there that 
will restore him again, Let us hasten, for the blood 
has not yet ceased to flow.” 

“Yes, Joan, we will take him there at once, You 
have found that Andrea de Vereis Paul Allaf, F see. 
It is better that you should know of this devotion to 
you, my sister, for Paul is worthy of your best friend- 
ship, even if you cannot give Lim love,’ said Pierre, 
as he lifted the wounded man in his arms and, fol- 


lowed by his sister, wended his way back to the tent, 


which had been provided for Joan in the rear of the 
field. 

After Pierre d’Are had placed Paul Alluf on-the 
little cot within the tent Joan had given to him 
a restorative they left him in charge of the hospital 
leech whom Joan had quickly summoned by dis- 
patching one of the soldiers to the hospital-tent at a 
lictle distance from her own. 

“Do not leave him till there is no danger for the 
present,” said Joan, as the leech bent ovor and ex- 
amined the wound and pronounced it not mortal, 
«Be very tender in the dressing and give no more 
pain than can be avoided,” she added. ‘I must 
away to tho battle again or I would stay to aid you, 
for this wound was meant for me, aud my faithful 
page received it instead.” 

After the wound was dressed and the leech gone 
out for @ brief space to attend to other duties, Paul 
lay in @ quiet, dreamy state. The profusion of 
blood that had escaped from the wound rendered 
him weak and helpless, and he now lay with the 
bandaged shoulder, without strength and little mo- 
tion. 

At length he opened his eyes and murmured, 
faintly: 

% Crest vrai! I saved her life again; Iam happy!” 
then he fell away again into a state between a doze 
and stupor. 

An hour later the victory was fully blished, 
and the last of the English had fled away from the 
field in terror, crying out : 

“We have lost! The French aro conquerors, 
They have an ally sent from the Evil Que iu the 
guise of a beautiful maid, and she it is who wins the 
battle! We will not fight her, we will flee!’’ and, 
true to their words, the conquered foe fled by 
thousands from the scene of action, fully beliovinog 
that the lovely commander of the French-— she 
who inspired the soldiers by her. own bravery: and 
enthusiasm—was assisted by his satanic majesty 
himself. 

It was quickly after the final struggle that Joan 
again hastened to her tent. 

Paul opened his eyes as he heard her light foot- 
fall. The leech had returned, and stood beside the 
little cot bed, countiug the pulse of the wounded 
man. 

‘*He is better—is he not?” asked Joan, as she 
thrust aside the canvas over the door and entered. 

‘He is conscious, and will speedily recover if 
fever do not come from ioss of blood,” replied the 
leech. 

“Can you not admioster something to keep the 
burning away?” asked Joan, as she noted the flush 
beginning to come upon his hitherto pale couute- 
nance, 

“T have done so already, noble maid. We must 
await the result of the medicine,’ he replied, as he 
observed her anxiety. 

Then he added : 

“This young page is a noble fellow to place him- 
self *twixt you and danger ; but there are many more 
who would do thesame, | trust, for their heroic young 
commander.” 

“There maybe, It has not yet been so proved,” 
replied the maid. ‘ Youare better? You recognize 
me, mon ami?” she said to Paul, who still lay with 
his eyes resting upon her face, 

“ Yes, you are Joan, and you are sitting under the 
old L’Arbre des Dames, in Domremy, and hither 
comes old good-dame Dourell!” he murmured in 
answer, as his gaze still rested on her features, 

“No, Paul, 1 am not in Domremy any longer. You 
forget that we are both with the army at Patay,” said 
Joan, anxiously, as she came closer to the bedside 
and leaned over it in alarm. 

“ Yes, it is so, Joan, The branches of L’Arbre 
des Dames wave above your head, and old Dame 
Dourell is saying, as she stands before you, * Go 
forth, pretty maid, and seek your king!’ Ob, Joan, 
do not go! I shall be so lonely, so lonely, after you 
are away,” and the wounded, fever-stricken man held 
out his hauds with an —-. gesture toward her 
as if Joan would vanish from his sight, 





As the maid looked at the leech’s countenance she 


. 





realized that his.fears had speedily been fulfilled, for 
the fever deliriusa had gotten full possession of his 

tient. 

“It is as I feared,” he in. answer to-her 

look. .“ There is much, to ape de now—much 

against monsieur’a recovery. , The most devoted 
nursing may save him, , There is one chance in that. 
But you cannot, give it to him; your own health is 
too for that care,’’ said the leech, 

“You have said truly that.I cannot nurse my 
wounded page,” replied Joan,.. ‘But itis, not that 
T fear disease. Oh, no, there is now only one matter 
which will keep mefrom tarrying beside his cot and 
helping to win back the life he has twice so, nobly 
risked for mine, but that one sacred, object must out- 
weigh all others, even the life of my nearest frien?s, 
My king must be crowned. France must. be riduven 
of the foe, and there is no one save the humble maid, 
Joan @’Are, to bring this about. But my page shall 
not want for the best attendazce, I will summon a 
maiden here who will, I judge, prove.a gentler nurse 
than I, who am now go used to weapons that 
my fingers might turn clumsy at the couch of suffer-, 


ing. j i 

**It will be well then, and, he may recover. But 
your fingers, I affirm, noble Joan d’Arc—Maid of 
Orleans and saviour of-our country—would rest as 
lightly on .monsieur’s couch as any lady’s in the 
land. Yet if he bas other friends, 'tis better for them 
to come to him.” 

Scarcely a week later, as.Marie Laxart sat in the 
little shop, intent on repairing\a link in a golden 
chain that had. been left with her father, she was 
surprised by the entrance of her cousin Pierre, He 
was dusty and travel-stained from his journey, 
whieh had been hurried and performed on horse- 
back, : 

“ What: has [come, Pierre? Heavens! is it Joan 
you would tell me about ?” she cried out, as she flung 
down her work and sprang towards the young man 
whose sudden appearance and pale countenance had 
frightened her, 

* Nay, be not alarmed, cousin, Joan is well. 
But I come from her. She asks you to go with me 
to Patay.. There is one wounded there whom she 
cannot leave with strangers. Will you go, Marie?” 
It is Paul Alluf; and he is in sad need of you!” 

‘* Why does not Joan nurse her own lover, and not 
call upon me to do it?” cried Marie, sharply. 

“He is not her lover, cousin.. She thinks of him 
as only a friend. That is all, Will you go, my 
pretty cousin? He may not recover; and Joan can- 
not leave the troops to nurse him herself.” 

Fora brief. moment the young girl sat there, in 
the seat into which she had dropped at her cousin’s 
reply. . Her head was bent upon her hands, and her 
whole attitude one of soviety aud indecision. Then 
she raised herself, and said, iv firm tones, though 
her face flushed and paled alternately : 

“I will go with you, Pierre. When shall wo set 
out?” 

“ As soon as possible, consin, You will not regret 
going, I feel assured. Aud, we will hope Paul will 
recover now.” 

“Let us go above,” said Mademoiselle Marie, as 
she rose and led the way. 

When it was made known |to Darand, Laxart and 
his wife that their daughter was going to the war, 
to take care of Paul Alluf, they at first brought many 
objections to bear against her resolution. 

But to everything they said in opposition Marie 
had an argument ready to meet it; and at length, 
when they had fully ascertained from Pierre that 
there was no danger to be apprehended to their 
daughter, and that Joan so ardently. desired it, 
they ceased to make objections, and gave a. willing 
consent ; for they began to recollect many instances 
in which Paul Alluf had boen « favourite with them 
= the brief interval he bed onant st their house with 

ierre previous to goiug to army. 

And so, in a short period, Marie prroesed the 
wardrobe necessary for herself during her absence ; 
and then the two set out on the return journey to, 
Patay. 

The evening after Marie and hor cousin doparted, 
Henri Paulain, as if impelled by » knowledge of hor 
movements, went over to spend the even with 
Durand Laxart and the family; for, though had 
been so unmistakably refused by Marie, yet he still 
continued to. epend most of his evenings there. In~ 
truth Paulain had determined that nothing should 
daunt his efforts to win the girl; and he was desti- 
tute of the finer feelings which would have restrained 
another in the matter of continued wooing when 
once they had been scorned. Bat this evening he 
had come with the determination to press his suit ; 
and he hoped by wear her, if by no other me 
to gain his.cause. What, then, was his surprise aud 
anger, when Durand Laxart made known to him the 
news that his daughter had gone with her cousio, 
Pierre d’Arc, to Patay. ; : » ol T 
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“Has Mademoiselle Marie turned mad, along with 
her cousin Joan, that she has left you, in your old 
age, to suffer alone, and gone out to the army ?” 
asked Henri Paulain, in tones both bitter and 
cutting, 

“No, no: fit is not so. You mistake. You mis- 
judged Marie, if you thiuk her e of such treat- 
ment to us!” cried Monsieur rt. “Though 
our child wished. to £° yet she eaid if we could not 
. spare her from the help she was to us she would 
give it up and remainat home, But we bade her go 
with Pierre ; for she could do more good there than 
here now, for it is to save life that Marie has left. 
.us, Henri!—to save life,and not to join the army 
with her cousin Joan.” 

“And who does Mademoiselle Marie know that 
needs her care in Paty?” asked Henri Paulain, 
with interest, “I did not know that your daughter 
had friends there other than her cousins, who are 
both well.” 

“Tt is an acquaintance she met at Domremy on 
one of her visits to Joan. Ile was a favourite page 
of Joan’s, and saved her life, whereby he got his 
wound; and so she has sent Pierre for Marie to 
go and nurse lim into health again,’ was the con- 
fiding answer. ; 

“It is a strange move, monsieur, that your 
daughter should be summoned to tend him. Why 
docs not your cousin Joan nurse lier page herself?” 
asked Paulain. 

“It is not strange, Henri, when we know that 
Joan is busy with the army. She could trust the 
page to our girl, for Marie had known and been his 
friend in Domremy. Paul Alluf was a noble-looking 
‘youth. You remember he came up to Petit Burey, 
and stopped with us once at tho other house, 
where. we lived before our loss; and then again 
just before he and Pierre followed Joan to the 
wars, I hope be will soon be well again, for I took 
a most uncommon fancy to the boy then,” said 
Durand Laxart. 

“ How lonog will mademoiselle remain with this fine 
young man?” asked Henri Paulsin, with ill-concealed 
spite and anger visible in his tone. and manner as he 
rose to go. 

“I cannot tell, surely,” replied Durand Laxart. 
“Till she will no longer be of ved, I suppose, But 
you are in haste to-night, Henri. Why do you goso 
soon ?” . 

“T have work to do in the shop before morning, 
as I leave town for some little time to-morrow,” said 
the young man. f 

“Ab! a sudden start. Well, good success to yon, 
Henri. May-you always be so lucky in honest trade 
as you seem to be now,” aud monsieur followed his 
guest to the door and bowed him out, then went back 
and sat down awhile in lis shop and indulged ina 
little musing. 

“ We shall see. We sball see,” he said to himself. 
“Tlenri Paulain is either a hardened villain or he 
is as honest a young men as Petit Burey ever held.” 

And while Durand Laxart sat musing the object 
of his thoughts hastened to hig shop, and commenced 
to pack away his jewels very carefully in his safe. 

He was surely, contemplating a loug journey by the 
words ho uttered: 

“Mademoiselle Marie Laxart, I have a suspicion ; 
and I will follow you till. 1 am: satisfied of the 


truth.” 
(To be continued.) 





Tne Late Emma Lrvey, “When Emma Livry, 
the celebrated danseuse of the opera, was burned by 
her jupe catching fire on the stage in 1863, there was 
@ universal shudder of horror at the event, and her 
running about onthe stage all in flames has not yet 
been forgotten; her youth, beauty, and talent were 
the common theme of admiration ; the.emperor gave 
40,000 francs to pay her medical bills and interment, 
and accorded a péusion of 6,000 francs a year to her 
mother, The mother hag just beeu defeated in an 
action against the opera, claiming to hold tke direc- 
tion responsible for her daughter’s daughter 

Tuas Two-nzgapgep Eaous.--The origin of the 
device of the eagle on national and royal banners 
may be traced to very early times. It was the ensign 
of the ancient kings of Persia and, Babylon. The 
Romans on = various other figures on their camp 
standards ; but Marius, 3.c. 102, made the eagle 
alone the ensign of the legions, and confined the 
other figures to the cohorts. From the Romans the 
French, under the Empire, adopted the eagle, The 
emperors of the Western Roman Empire used a black 

le; those of the East agolden one. The sign of the 
golden eagle, met with in‘ taverns, is in allusion to 
the emperors of the East. Since the time of the 


Romans almost every state that has assunied the | ' 


designation of an empire has taken the eagle for its 
ensign ; Austria, Russia, Prussia, Poland, and France 
all took the eagle. ‘The two-headed eagle siguifies a 


double empire. The emperors of Austria, who claim 
to be the sugcessors of tlie Cxsars of Rome, used the 
double-headed eagle, which is the eagle of the 
Eastern emperors with that of the Western, typify- 
ing the “Holy Roman Empire,” of which the 
emperors of Germany (how merged in the House of 
Austria) considered themselves as the representatives, 
Charlemagne was the first to. use it, for when he 
became master of the whole of the German Empire 
he added the second head to the eagle, A.p. 802, to 
denote that the empires of Rome and Germany were 
united in him. 
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CHAPTER IItl, 
A week had elapsed from tho day on which Mr. 
Merton had first examined the papers left by the late 
master of Ingleside. All possible search had been 





made, discussion had been held, pro and con, and all 
interested had had, through invitation of the at- 
torney, opportunity to present claims or objections to 
claims, 


It was on another Monday evening, and Horace 
Moore and Edith Somerby sat in the old drawing- 
room of the mansion, where they had sat many an 
evening with the good old master, and it was to be 
their last evening together. Tho fiat of the surro- 
gate had gone forth. Ingleside being so nearly re- 
lated to the surrogate’s office through the official 
position of its late master, the office had, at the recom- 
mendation of Mr, Merton, especially and expeditiously 
looked into the matter, aud very comprehensive 
letters had been issued to Lyon Hargrave, Esquire, 
who was thereby not only empowered but required to 
take possession forthwith, “that tie rights and im- 
munities of those dependent be not iufringed.” »So 
read the latter end of the document which came from 
the surrogate’s office, uuder a stupendous seal, to 
* Lyon Hargrave, Esq.” : 

Horace and Edith sat together on that Monday 
evening, the twenty-first of December, and they 
knew that on the morrow they were to leave. The 
new master had informed Edith that he should no 

longer require her services, and he had bidden Horace 
) make his home at Ipgleside as long as he pleased, 
saying, at the close of his pormission : 

“T will not turn adrift auy poor waif whom my 
uncle chose to make the recipient of his bounty.” 

“ You ses this?” said IMorace, exhibiting to Edith 
the note ho had received from Lyon Ilargrave. 

“TI see it,” answered Edith, “and I am glad to 
know that you have faithfully kept your promise to 
me, You have not met that man?” 

“Oh, Edith, if you could know all tle pain of the 
struggle I have endured to be true to my promise you 
would set me down as a saint, If I had not, one 
week ago, given you that solemn promise, I feel that 
Lyon Hargrave would not now be living.” 

“ Or you, Horace—which ?” 

“ As Tsay, Edith. Should that man ever meet me 
in open enmity, he would fall. I know it. Ie may 
overcome me in secret, as the serpent overcomes, but 
I should despise myself if I thought he could ever 
do it manfally. But let that pass. Ihave not met 
him, and I do not mean to meet him. Thanks to the 
noble truth and herdic devotion of Lily, he has been 
shut out from her, so [ have not rua foul of him 
there.” 

“ And Lily—she is true?” questioned Edith. 

* As true as the needle to its mysterious attraction 
of the pole. She loves me, Edith, and that is all.” 

“And that is enough fe said Edith Somerby, 
solemnly. “If she loves you with the whole true 
heart of the true woman, ouly death, or a near ap- 
proach to death, can swerve her, As for her heart, 
it can never be swerved. Oh, my brother, or my son, 
in this hour Jearn from me that the heart of woman 
once given can never be reclaimed—never! Heaven 
may find it fora sainted loved one, but earth can 
never know it again.” 

After this Edith Somerby bowed her head upon 
her hands, and for a long time a solemn silence pre- 
vailed. It was at length broken by Horace. 

“Dear Edith—I dare call you dear since you love 
me as I can be loved by one whi is not to me a lover 
—dear to me by ties which claim all my gratitude 
and all my holy reverence—reverence which I might 
have given a mother had she lived, and which I 
transferred to you when my guardian brought me 
hither—we are to separate on the morrow, What 
the future may bring us we cannot tell, but I wish to 
say to you this: let what will come, good or ill, I 
shall always find joy and satisfaction in memory of 
your kindness to me, When I pray be sure you will 
not be forgotten.” 

“The same thought of you is in my own mind, 
Horace ; ‘and I shall pray earnestly. I am not yet 
prepared to believe that foal inquity can for ever 





triumph.” 


“ Yon are firm in the belief, then,” said the young 
man, trying to smile, “that wrong has been done ? 

“ Ay, Horace—lI feel that I know it. Ah! could 
we get at the secret of that night when we heard the 
noises in the ‘yard, we should know more than we 
know now.” 

“ Why do you let that thought trouble you ?” 

“Tt does not trouble me, and yet it occupies my 
mind. But we will say no more about it. If in the 
time to come we are to know more than we now 
know, I trust the knowledge may have the quality to 
make us grateful. And now, Horace, whither do 
you turn your steps? My advice is that you enter 
into the practice of your profession.” 

“You mean law?” 

% Yes,” 

“No, Edith. I prefer the sea; and I feel that I 
am a better sailor than lawyer. My opportunity is 
good. I have been promised the position of second 
mate on board one of the finest ships sailing out of 
port. We are going to India. Anold and dear friend 
of my guardian owns the ship, aud through his 
favour I gain the place.” 

“Then you are deternined in this respect ?” 

“ To go to sea—yes.” 

. “So be it. We shall meet again before you sail ?” 
“Yes, Edith. I will come to your father’s house.” 
“TI may have something to communicate,” 

They conversed a while longer, and then separated. 

On the following morning Edith Somerby took the 
stage-coach for her home, and @orace Moore went 
out and took apartments for a few days at an hotel ; 
and before noon Lyon Hargrave had entered upon 
the premises as master of Ingleside, with no power 
apparent to dispute his possession. He did not hold 
up his head proudly when he entered the old 
mansion; but he cast’ sidelong glances at the 
servants, and his first call, when he bad seated him- 
self, was for brandy. 

On Wednesday evening Horace Moore called at 
Mr. Merton’s and was admitted to Lily’s presence. 

Tho attorney was away at Ingleside. He had not 
seen Horace since Monday, but he knew that the 
youtlhad planned to go to sea, and he had chosen to 
make no demonstration of his real intention until the 
object of his dislike had gone. 

At heart Asher Merton was not bad. He was not 
positive in quality any way. Had Horace Moore 
been master of Ingleside he would have preferred 
him for a husband to his daughter, but since Lyon 
Hargrave was the fortunate possessor, he was willing 
to give the hand of his child in that direction. In 
fact, he had promised Lyon that she should be his 

“Don’t make haste,” said Lyon. “Don’t frighten 
the girl. Ican wait. When this interloper is ont 
of the way she may bo induced to perform a duty 
which she must see is incumbent upon her—the duty 
of sustaining her fathor.’”’ 

And on this very evening Lyon Hargrave and 
Asher Merton sat over their wine, and planned for 
the desired consummation, 

Meantime Horace Moore was taking leave of his 
love. He was to goto London on the morrow, and 
it might be many months before they met again. 

“Lily,” spoke the young man, holding her hand 
and gazing tenderly into her beautiful face, “ I am 
grasping and selfish encugh to accept the pledge 
you offer. I know that when your father smiled 
approvingly on our love he regarded me as the heir 
of Ingleside; and you, too, hid——”’ 

“Hush!” interrupted the girl, raising hor hand 
with reproving gesture. ‘No matter what we then 
thought of Ingleside. It was not Ingleside I loved, 
I loved you, my darling, and I love you only more 
now than I loved you then. I will wait for you 
till the end of time, if need be. At first I would 
have preferred that you should select law as a 
profession, and remain near me; but I have come 
to feel that it is better as it is. Do you know, 
Horace, I think I shall love you all the better 
when youare far away? Oh, who has said that 
absence can conquer love? The trath was not in 
the man who saidso. A true lovo, my darling, must 
grow stronger and deeper in absence. Oh, don't 
you feel so?” 

“Blessed one!’* cried Iorace, taking her to his 
bosom, “I have no words to speak the love I feel— 
the love that can never die—the love tliat is to me 
the crown of my life. When I am away I shall 
wear your dear image in my mind always. [ have 
spent years upon the trackless deep, and in those 
times I wore the image of my mother as the mystic 
charm of the hard life. She was a good woman, 
Lily—but she was never wholly happy. You have 
heard the story?” 

“ Yes,” said Lily, with moistening eyes. ‘“ And £ 
think I can feel in fancy all that she felt in fact. 
Oh, what if, in the belief that you were dead, I 
should be draggéd into marriage with another, 
and in the end should know that youlived?’ Ob, 





horrible!” 
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« Lily!” 

* Darling!” 

And so they talked far into, the evening, and at 
length the hour for parting came. They did not 
know, a8 they stood in the hall, that they were 
watched—that a pair of fiery eyes were upon.them, 
and-a pair of unscrupulous ears open to their 
words, 


“It; must-be @ full year, darlipg,.before we, moet |. 


again.; but our love will bear us-company, ‘The 
width of oceans cannot hold our bearts.asunder, I 
goto London in the morning,.and b shall not return: 
I will write to you. before: seil—and you. will write 
to me.” 

A kiss, and a blessing—a few, murmured ‘words 
from beart to heart—and they separated. 

Horace Moore walked to» his hotel, and shortly 
afterward Lyon Hargrave left the dwelling of the 
attorney, and. went to Ingleside. 

Hargrave entered the library, where lights, were 
burning, and paced to and frofor sometime, -The 
clogk upon the mantel told him it was half-past 
elevon, 

“ Imust. go to London,” he said.to himself, “and I 
must be there before him.” 

A. few wore turns, and he ealleds servant and di- 
rected bim to saddle two horses and bring them to 
the door, 

Arrived in town he.entered @ public-houss.known 
as ‘The Anchor.” It was dirty, aud,tho signs of the 
mornivg told thatgbeve had been late drinking aad 
hard through the nixbt, 


The new comer was. known-in the place and) was | 


permitted to pass through into the rear parlour, 
where the keeper joived him, 

“I want to find Sugg Witkill,” said Hargrave. 

“You're on. bis, travk, old fellaw,, He was here 
last vig ht and cau’t.bo lar away,” 

“Is Molly here 2?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Thon let ber go and find. him, If she will bring 
him to me in an eur L willgive her a,sovereign.” 

The woman thus alladed.to set forth on her mis- 
sion, and in less than-halian hour retarned with the 
object of her search, who wae at once introduced 
into the parlour. 

Mr, Sugg Witkill was.@ man thirty years-of age, of 
medium size, slouchy but strengyiv his build,, with a 
keon black eye, a face angular and strongly marked, 
and not, at first sight, particularly ill-looking, The 
broken nose and the seams and sears elsewhere 
would seem to indicate that his life had been. tough 
one, and when you had heard him. speak aod had 
watched the ply of his features under the working 
of bis thoughts, you would have been apt to.set bim 
down as a man who gould be very. wicked—a manu 
dangerous avd crafty. He nodded, respect{nlly ashe 
entered the parlour, but when the host kad gone his 
face took a wore familiar look, 


“ How now, old fellow,?: Wiathas called you on | 


this trip ?” 

“IT want to see you alone, Sugg,” 

“Then you'd better come to my: room.” 

When the eaid oom was reached, Sugg/continned, 
with a significant wink: 

“Only very important business.could have. called 
you away from Ingleside. in this fashion. I hope 
nothing has gone amiss yet?” 

“ Nothing, Sugg.” 

“ There haiu’t any sign of the will turned up 

et?’ 

“No, I think it was burned,” 

“Pm sure it was. Leanitake my oath of it,’ 

“Are you serous, Sugg? Do, you really and 
honestly believe the tire took. it?” 

“Why, bless you! how could it have been 
otherwise? Wasu't J at the fire—a good fire, too, 
burning in the fireplace? lt’s ashopeutirely. Set 
that down for a fact.” 

“Really, Sugg, I think it mugt have beea so. 
Bot enough of this, I don’t care to think of it. 
Both vou. and Mait must baye-been, drunk,” 

“Lyon, my boy, we kuow what we, kvow., I 
don’t never want snch avother dose. as that-was,” 

“No offence, Sugg, let it pass. And now look. 
Do you know the ships Speedwell?’ 


“ OF course I know her. She lays within-a stono!s . 


throw of where we now sit.. Aud she’s a beauty.” 
“Sugg, Horace Moore is going out ip that ship,as 
second mate. While be lives 1 ean never feul. oa- 
tirely safe. I don't know exaetly how. much. ho 
knows of the will, norde I know. what hia plaus in 
that direction may be; but he has an. attraction. in 
old Merton’s daughter whieh, will biud him te the 
neighbourhood of Ingleside, And,. furthermore, 
while he is living, and liableat any time to dropdown 
upon the old place, be has a friend in Biith Somerby, 
who is to be feaved. hat woman suspects me. 
She has shown it plainly, and I dare pot attempt to 
bay her off. With Horace Moore out of,our way the 
knot is cut. Now, what have you to bind you tu 


t 


England? . If you will ship. on, board the. ‘ Speed- | 


li,’ I will make it thing 
"Go om, ” nodded many m ae yng a Bi af to show his 


atlas ship is bound for the East Indies,” pursned | 


Lyon, “and in the months that cover the voyage 


you, will easily find meaas,to.give tient his | 


drop from the s ot 

“ That’s poetical.” 

“ Ay, Sugg, and I'l. set the pootry. to a handsome: 
tune if you will undertake the work.” 

Sugg Witkill had previously mixed some brandy’ 
and water for himself and visitor, — 
another toddy, and when be had druuk it he said: 

“Now, look'ee, did fellow, B\am .gping’ td ‘talk: 
honest. I would aé lief be away from Pagland a 
while as not. In fact, it 
toleave. Butaboard that’ 
work,” 

“For which you shall be amply paid.” 

* Say—about how much ?” 

“Set'your own 

“Then lot us call it a thousatid pounds down, and! 
two thousand when I come back and te!l you that! 
Horace. Moore is dropped. .How’s that ?’’ 

“Suge, will you do-it ?” 

“T will; that ig, lf try. Wo don’t know yet as°T 


tan ¢ shipped.” 
wish | dared to help AP in that direction, bat 
I think I had better not. Bat there can be po donbdt. 
I saw the owner’s Avertisement this moruiug: The; 
shipping list is still open,” 
ook’ee, L paid ou just si 

‘uit see, ‘Don't eel like Ra @ nap? 

“T haven’t sept: for foar-end-tybeh hours.” . 

“Then ¢amp on my bed, and’ big until T come 
back. 1’) ship et Board the |! Speedwell " if the | 2 
thing is possible. Aud I rather‘like it’ too.” 

Lyon was shown the bed, and Sugg went ot upon’ | 
bis mission.” 

‘An hour passed. 

save Hargrave lay upon the bed, but he did not 


‘AL ‘the end of the hour Witkill came back with a 
gleam vf satisfaction upon his battered visage. 

i: Keno!” said: he,ag he closed the, door bebind 
m. e 
“You have done it, » Suge pt 
“ Hold on, Lam dry, 

Sugg found the water hot,and having made and 
drunk another toddy, he sat down: aud reported, .. 

“All right, old boy, Jem shipped on board the 
‘Speedwell.’ Seamen just now are not plentiful. 
I had no difficulty at all. And there’s room for 
more. Now I think I will take my two, thousand 
pounds with me, There may be a chanee to tusn it 
over in Calcutta.” 

“ How will you carry jt?” 

T shall find a way,” 

* But how will you account for ite possession?” 

“Oh, bles’ you, that is nothing. ,I shall eal! it 
the fortunate turn of thecards. Thet is not.» great! 
sum te win.” 

“As yon pleasa, Sugg. You shall have the 
money to-night, Aud uew,my boy, you have your! 
work before you. Ip, will not be-ditficult.” 

“Lyon Hargrave, don’t. yoa borrow one bit of 
trouble, Men often fall overboard at sea; and I have 
heard of cages. where they went over at Sal no- 
body could tel! how. Put your baud there.’ 

Lyon gave his -hand, 

* You will be true to me, and rn be true to you, 
Horace, Moore will not come home in the‘ Speed- 
well!’ Youcan get that down.as a fixed fact.’ 

Sage, you and I must be trae. to each other. 
We haye worked too. mach in company ,to. be other- 
wise, I shall see you off. Do you kuow when the 
ship sails?” 

“ As soon as she can get of, I am to ‘report for 
duty on Monday.” 


Blee 


“Then on Monday 1. will come. dowa ,again. I}: 


wili meet you bere.”’ 

“Allright, Byt.about;the money?! 

*{ will bring it. hero this ebernogn, When will 
you meet me?’ 

*¢ Call at two o'clock,” 

And the accomplices in iniquity again clasped’ 
hauds on their wicked bargain ; then he departed. 

And at two o'clock Lyou tlargrave, paid into Sugg 
Witkill’s hand one thoussnd pounds,, Aud hethought 
it.a.good investment Le felt sure of his.maa, He 
bad known, Witkill for years, and in many. ways, and 
he had nota shadow of doubt that the man would 
keep his word. And id,the keeping .of that word a 
safy removal would be wade, of, the one man who 
might possibly stand between him and Lngloside, 

When he started to return he felt relieved of a 
burden.. ‘Lhe weight of the crime he did not feeb at: 
all. He ovly knew fear in thought of; the possib'e 
detection of avothber crime- Once launched. as ie 





had lauuched, and the great need was to coverup 


+ be, for my interest: |’ 
p there will bp bard!}. 


ore till go yale 


tracks that , might b betra ‘ as te to the cost own 
selfish euds ie cared not’ a cost of 
Suffering, or wrong, ot even of ti itself, to others. 


a ee 


PLUGS GHOST: 
7.4 aero © STORY, 
“Pryde” wo valled hi 


‘an old hat pet 
the ‘school, 


He now brewed |' floors 


You seo it was safe, for he never told: aad 
——- ‘we. 


Smane aahintn 8 


“Christmns time gave. ns. bor heh 
know, und we'd come, back: fresh. and t ae 
ready for fou; and, theryery. sight. of ine rinsing 
at the gate set us off. 
We hadn’t had any re Pi 
adil L- gunpowder, 
first thin iptpansge wo got 


mm pone Hs time— 
and the 
into 


the layground to —y was: 


9 


feta “ana ae sil Dosker and 


ahd ‘aa tate @ subj jest sf 
time. ‘Totnizht the 

goiug to's leeture, and the old lady with him, mo 
we'll go up to — dorsalis after ‘hour, an 
open thie’ door room ours, od 
Mareen «Soyer poy & table and knives, 
and s bucket: for: the blood, and everything pre- 
pared, and he’ll pease it all—eh ?” 

“Jolly!'said I. | And then we set'to work to talk 
it'over, sitting on the beach under the dining-room 
window, andumightily scared we were,'to be sure 
ewhen, after a while, the window went up’ bebind 
us, and Plug himself poked his! head, out. He 
hadn't heard a word though, forall he said Was; 

“ Mornin’, young gents. I hope you've Lad a 


merry Christmas.’ 

‘Whon. Decker makes up his mind to-doe thing ho 
does it, And that night seemed easy- ‘Tho 
oatnee his, wife to the: pratin The assistant 

little ones.to bed at nine. 
*irhen we heard Plug — a t. ten we 
four filed; upstairs, We. Cant — 
g toni and over ie 


snvegien ® ye of I 
pel mi off 
bo: 
four knives, rolled up our 
Plug’s door, and marched 


9 si ve a agen 


ien we took out o oa 
shirt sleeves, unlock 
in. 
* Plug Tay’ sound’ dsleop ‘in bed, or. looked ‘as’ if 
he did; and Decker. walked up to him and’ shook 


im 

« Walko: up, Plig; you aro wanted,” said he, 
eolemnly. 

Piug ifted up his head. 

“‘Tain’t mornin;’-isit?”-asked: he: 

oo i Blog guia Dee. “ Scienge dees not wait-for 


Oe ing: snid Hing. " mn id 
us, fd s 
‘Bie han't do ne such, thing,” oot Plug. “None 
of yo rice, now, young § gant 
is po trick, Decker, solemnly. 
“Pollow us,’ 


up, W in a qneer old’ in: 
ea EE Wa pea padded’ toting eithe Us. 
hen he saw @ stretcher in the mi die of our 


-You' are 
all bones, and we'are’ 


SE" Yeon “imow you 


quiet.” ; 
*“Be: quiet, end. be: dissected ? No, young 
ts—mo, indeed!” ene Plug; “bat it’s 
ar only a joke. Now ha’ done, and let an old man, go 


to 
’ “lug,” said. Docker, “ this.is folly. Hoist: him 
py oom dy age Pale << al 
the boards. He,struggled Jess than we expected. 
He. didn’t believe it yet. ‘ 

. ” Lie him,” said Decker. 
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a We did it. He only flapped about a little, like a 
ying fish. 
“Do you want to say a prayer?’ asked Decker. 
“Now do ha’ done, young gents,” said Plug. 
“You don’t dare for to murder me.” 
“Dissecting is lgwfal,” said Decker, and took 


out his knife, z sik ds ® Professor—Mr. Jangs— 


#hiis is the breast-bone. 


Atling instant Ping gave 
+ the knife went 
muc ~ 

aca t he had— 


“out poured the 
of it—all over 
ted 


nae om 
‘ es. 


is to hide it. Woe must put him t his. root 
and lock both doors, and leave the knife in his 


hand; and wash up the floor, and burn the sheets, 
~ and throw the boards out of 


the window, and 


the 
ge ‘to: bed. It will be ealled suicide, and we'll 


escape. i 
“ But we've killed him!’’' said’ Decker. “ane 


Professor and Mre. Stuffemwell.’ 

waited. We knew lie woaldn't . this 
gonldn't-and every minute: we expected 
aties and calls of murder; but nothing of the sort 


pened. 
'.. We dragged Decker up and dressed: him, and he 
went down with us, the worst-looking object you 
aver saw; but the professor dida’t notice his looks 
or, Mrs., emwell either, until when he said; 
* Will you. be helped to steak, Decker?” he cried; 
“ Heaven wwe me! No,’ ‘ 

Decker, ge ae 
are you going. a” 

_ We didn’t know what. was coming. now, but 

wn promptly answered: 

_. “If you please, I think. Decker, is, very, ill, 
end a little out of his mind since the night- 
mare,” ' 


“a aly, 


a“ 








‘**T thought it was Sprat who had the nightmare,”’ 
said Mrs. Stuffemwell. 

** We made a mistake in the dark. It was Decker,” 
said Brown. 

“Decker will do the ten extra problems, then, 
instead of Sprat,’’ said the professor. 

Just then in came the assistant. 

“* Professor,’’ said he, speaking very fast, ‘‘ the 
school fire is not made. Plug is not up yet.”’ 

** Poor old man!” said Mrs. Stuffemwell; “he is 
growing feeble. Let him sleep, One of the women 
will make the fire.’’ 

“They were saying he might have had a fit or 
something in the = cy sir,’”’ said the assistant. 
“ His doors are locked.’”’ 

“‘No,no. I trust not,” said the professor. “I, 
trust not. A worthy old man that, and, by the way 
his name is not Plug. Nicknames are very indis- 
creet, Mr. Ginger.” ° 

“‘Beg pardon. I should have said Thomas,’’ said 
i, aan “T have no doubt Thomas is very 
well.” 

‘Two more problems, Decker,” said the professor. 
“You must have another nightmare.” j 


Then, breakf; » We went into 
ciation room, and the no weoleckagem 


“ Shall I open the doag, sir ?’”’ said Brown. 

**Por what ?” said the professor, 

* Acknock, sir,” said Brown. 

* LT heard none; but see,’ said the professor. 
Brown opened the door, but there was no one 


there. 

He took his seat again. Before he:had lifted his 
book the door was pushed open, and in walked 
some one, 

The professor took no notice, neither did Mrs. 
Stu mpelle But Brown, staring as we all did, 
cricd out: 

** Why, there’s Plug!” 

* Where?” asked the professor. 

“There,” said, ‘ Lhere,” said we all, pointing 
to the spot. 

“T see no onein the room but ourselves,’’ said 
the professor, “and I have private reasons to believe 
that Thomas, whom To impolitely call Plug, will 
not be here to-night. I shall not mention why I 
waa 80 a 

**But 1 see him !’’ cried Decker. 

“There!” said Sprat. 

* There!” said I. 

oda said Brown. a 

ow dare un, tlemen ?” sai 
sa ae 

But we all saw Plog, white asa sheet, his black 
tongue sticking out of his mouth, and’ as he came 
toward us, and wesaw a red staiu on his breast, we 
knew it was his ghost; and Decker uttered an 
awful yell; and flung himself on his knees, and 
began to pray for mercy on his soul. And then the 
professor began to roar and Mrs. Stuffemwell to 
shriek with langhter, and Plug, pulling something 
black out of his: mouth, laughed too. 

“Tve had revenge enougli, young’ gents,’” said 
he. “‘I don’t want to kill nobody, nor to dissect 
‘em neither; but I'd had tricks enough played on 
me, and I thought I’d see if I couldn’t play one too, 
asking professor's leave. [ heard your plans at the 
window, and I’ve been with travelling play actors 
in my time, and I knew what a bladder of blood 
could do, ana jast how.to manage.the whole of it, 
And so I’ve had my turn for onee, I hope, if you.do 
think me a fool, as I ain’t, young gents, 1 promise 
you. 


With which Plug bowed to. the. professor and 
Mrs, S., and toddled away out of the room. 

We three. were glad to get a caning next day, 
but Decker was too. ill to bear one for a week ; and 
I know, for he told me so, that he never paved a 
joke on vne again. 7 We 

. C7 

Danret Maniny’s. Hovse,-—A, slab with motto has 
been placed on; the fagade of the house where 
Daniel Mauiu, the Venetian patriot, died—and also 


lived, by giving lessons in Italian ; the motto is 
worth everyday remembrance :—“ Our life is be- 
tween the hands of God—our honour between our 
own.” The Bonapartists have failed to obtain per. 
mission to place their slab on the house where Na- 
poleon III, was born, now occupied by the Turkish 
ambassador, and with the famous and sanguinary 
motto, “On sort de la légalité pour rettentrer dang 
le droit.” 

Street NoMENCLATURE IN Bzrtrn.—A descen- 
dant of Handel has petitioned the German Emperor 
to permit one of the streets of the capital to receive 
the name of the great composer of oratorios, The 
emperor has stated, in reply to this request, that 
& new quarter is about to be added to the capital, 
whose streets will all be named after Germany’s 
most eminent musical celebrities, and that of Handel 
wilkcertainly not be forgotten. This quarter will 
be @ fitting supplement to the one in which the 
strests’, have’ been distinguished by the names of 
grest painters. 

1 Curexer MATCHES ARRANGED Yor 4875.—May 
22, at Richmond, Surrey Club and Ground y. Rich- 
Fmond ; May 27, 28, 29, at Prince’s, North vy. South 
‘(forthe benefit of the Cricketers’ Fund); Jane 24, 
(2%, 26, at Kennington Oval, Gentlemen ¥. Players 
the South if ng 28, 29, at oes Oxford v. 

» /2, 3, at Kennington - Oval, 

v. Players; July 5, 6, 7, at Lord’s, 

; & at Lord’s, Eton 


THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AND PARK. 
, (®Y OUR OWN CommissionzER.) 


On Tuesday the.9th day of June, 1873, « calami- 
tous five, occasioned by the carelessness of a work- 
man employed ov the roof of the structure, reduced 
to » blackened, dix 
spacious 


of and ow Saturday, tle tat day of 
May, 1875, another more spacious, more commodious, 
and certainly more beautiful edifice (so far as the 
interior is concerned) will open ite massive portals to 
the pleasure.and: health-seekiog holiday-makers of 
mighty Babylon... That the denizens of the million- 
peopled city showed during the brief period it was 
opened two years sinco how thoroughly they ap- 
i the attractions of the Pleasure-House 
which bears the name of the beloved Consert of the 
Heir Apparent. to. the throne is the reason why, in 
the face of such a heavy blow and great diseourage- 
ment, the new Alexandra Palace and Park have in go 
brief a period been renewed in more then their 
original attractiveness. 

A glance at the, old. building which perished in 
* the ordeal of fire” may serve to describe the im- 
provement of the new. On entering the old edifice 
the visitor behold a somewhat narrow perspective, 
surmounted at its.centre, or intersecting point, by a 
large open dome, This was found yet more 
mischievous than its. prototype at Sydenham—in. 
jarious to accoustic effect. 

This’ transept is replaced in the new palace by 
the “Grand Hall,” extending completely across the 
building from: north to south, a length of 386 feet, 
with « continuous semicircular roof of uniform 
elevation, supported by two rows of ornamented 
columns, forming the aisles.. This hall, which has 
a width of 144 feet, divides the building into two 
equal parts; end, except in its position, suggests the 
idea, of the nave of some vast cathedral. The roof 
is beautifully carved, and the colouring delightfully 
chaste, though brilliant. Some idea of this vast 
music hall may be gathered from the fact that seats 
for 12,000 visitors (2,000 more than the Kensington 
Albert Hall) cam be placed upon its spacious floor. 
At ita northern end, where the high-level station is 

ituated, is an orchestra capable of containing 2,000 
performers, at the back of which rises a grand 
organ of five claviers, four manual and one pedal 
the four compassing 61 notes, the pedal 32. This, 
organ one of the finest in the world, will be fed 
by bellows situated in the basement, worked by two 
engines of 12-horse and 8-horse power. ‘This great 
instrument. bas been constencted by Mr. Henry 
Willis, under the immediate superintendence of Sir 
Michael Costa. Sir Edward Lee, the experienced 
and urbane manager of. this national enterprise, 
has here introduced a piece of * object-teaching’’ 
which adds greatly to the imposing effect of the 
ornamentation of the hall. It is a complete series 
of statues of the Sovereigns of England, from William 
the Norman to Queen Victoria, executed under the 
superintendence of the Fine Art superintendent, 
Mr. B. L. Jackman. We have said that the palace 
ia more spacious then its predecessor. Thisis 
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effected by the newly-arranged ground-plan. Where- 
as the former building presented a nave, running 
east and west, crossed by three transepts, the new 
structure is a parallelogram, cut by its breadth by the 
grand hall, and including in its walls four large re- 
cesses, formerly lying outside. It now covers seven 
acres and a half, and the additional space has been 
so skilfully utilized as to leave tothe general public 
little regret that its rebuilding has been accom- 
plished. The risk of the recurrence of such a 
calamity in the present building has been greatly 
diminished. 

The whole edifice may be said to be built in com- 
partments, each of which is to a great extent 
isolated, every court and corridor having its con- 
taining walls. Thus, the visitor passes from court 
to corridor, from corridor to couservatory, from 
conservatory to concert-room, finding here « noble 
theatre, there an Italian garden, here a beautiful 
music-hall, there a tropical-plant-house. Then we 
come to the Exhibition Court, the space of which is 
just filling/ with the most magnificent aud costly 
productions of art—rare pictures from all parts of 
the world. The talent of Sir Edward Lee for 
organization and arrangement is greatly brought 
under view by a real Japanese collection of 
goods, imported by an arrangement with the 
government of that country, which will be offered 
for sale, at what appears to us, in shopkeeping 
phrase, “ridiculously low prices ;’’ but this we 
must leave to our fair readers, by whom such 
pretty nick-nacks are better understood. 

It would be unpardonable to omit in a notice of the 
attractions ofa holiiay pleasure-house the liberal 
preparations made for the creature-comforts of the 
visitors. It is indeed gratifying to find how well 
this departinent—for it is mere affectation to ignore 
its importance—has been provided for. The ground 
floor and the south-east’ wing and south front 
present a suite of handsome dining and refreshment 
rooms, while a handsome broad staircase leads to 
the largest dining-room ever constructed for that 
purpose, capable of accommodating 1,200 persons 
at the tables without crowding. The windows of 
this apartment command a distant view of tlie 
great metropolis, and the smoking-terraces atid bays 
will be found a boon to the devotees of the fragrant 
weed. The whole of this department has been 
leased to Messrs. Bertram and Roberts, of the 
Crystal Palace, whose ability and long experience 
will doubtless immensely enhance the enjoyability 
of a day at the Alexandra Park and Palace. 

The theatre, which, like the concert-hall, is de- 
tached from the main building, to diminish the risk 
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[THE ALEXANDRA PALACE—SOUTH FRONT.] 
of fire, is one of the most commodious “houses ’out 


of or in London the auditorium being as large and | 


the stage nearly as deep. as Drury Lane, and capable 
of any spectacle or drama. The concert-hall, 
which is now completed, will seat 3,500 auditors, and 
there are also a large aviary, palm-house, and green- 
houses in proximity. 

After a glance through the splendid “rose” win- 
dows of stained glass, and the vermilion and white 
crystal roof, we pass into the grounds. 

The park, which is approached with equal facility 
on foot or horseback, by carriuge or by rail, is grow- 
ing daily in beauty and colour, under the care and 
skill of Mr, Alexander Mackenzie, whose attention 
has for years been devoted to the development of 
every natural feature of the wonderfully-situated 
grounds entrusted to liis care. 

From the terraces on the four sides of the Alex- 
andra Palace there is a circle of scenery unsur- 
passed by that from any elevation of a similar 
character in the world. Exquisite sylvan views 
stretch away to the east and north, while south- 
ward lies at your feet the suggestive spectacle of 
the most populous, the wealthiest, the most active, 
the most commercial, and, taken in the aggregate, 
the greatest and most wonderful city in the world, 
The building itself is by no means exteriorly beau- 
tiful, its somewhat square appearance being little 
relieved by the Luxembourg-roofed towers at the 
four angles. Of its adaptability to ite purposes there 
can, however, be but one opinion. 

Behind the summit of the hill is a lake five acres in 
extent, and here is a rustic water-village, arranged 
by Dr. Dresser, where Searle will let out boats for 
hire. On the west of the buildings a series of orna- 
mented walks lead to the Japanese village, every bit 
of which came from Japan in 1878 to the Vienna Ex- 
hibition and has been purchased by the directors and 
set up under Sir Edward Lee’s directions. In the 
rear of thie village, surrounded with curiosities, is 
one of the most delightful groves in England, full of 
trees not-equalled by any woudiand in England. In 
the heart of this pretty dell is a Norwegian house of 
varnished timber, also purchased at Vienna, This 
grove, which was not included in the Alexandra 
grounds in 1873, was a resort of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
will be thrown open three days of the week for pro- 
menade, and the strains of an admirable band will be 
available on the other three days for private picnics, 
wedding breakfasts, and the like special festivities. 
The race-course on the south bottom has been 
brought to first-rate order by the use of the two 
hydrants erected there, and the bicycle course and 
“trotting-ring " will attract the admirers of sport. 








Below the race-course again isa large open-air swim- 
ming-bath and skating rink, with e gymnasium and 
athletic ground, constructed by Spencer on the most 
approved. area, ; : 
Among the other features of interest: we may men- 
tion, in addition to the already established ua) 
Horse Show, on the 15th to the 18th of June, a 
novelty in preparation for the following month, oo 
the 14th and 15th of which a Hound Show will be 
held. The company has also instructed Mr. Charles 
Hengler to lay out near the lake on the top of the 
hill a large circus on the most approved plan. Near 
this also will be a huge transparent tank, similar to 
that constructed at the Paris Exhibition, where 
diving will be shown by Applegarth and his em- 
ployes, wearing the costumes which make them look 
ke gigantic forked caterpillars. 
Mr.Hodgman will superintend the grand pyrotechnia 
displays, which, we are assured, will be in no —, fe 
inferior to those which have won the Crystal P 
such deserved fame, ‘The area devoted to this 
purpose lies immediately behind the Palace on the 
north of the railway station, into which the Midland, 
as well as the veg Northern Company, will run 
trains, and to which there | desing bestow both from 
Moorgate Street, King’s Cross, Ludgate Hill, and 
Broad Street stations. We understand, further, that 
Sfr Edward Lee is in negotiation for the purchase 
of one of Gramme’s magneto-electric machines, by 
which the great courts of the building will be 
illuminated ; while on special occasions tbe grounds 
will be rendered “ as clear as day ” by the use of the 
same brilliant light on the top of the building... Much 
as we have written, our note-book is not exhausted, 
yet we must here pause. As we. have already said, 
the opening festival wiil take place on the Ist of 
May, when a concert will be given, su by 
Madame Titiens, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signor 
Campanini, and the first artists of the day. Poor 
Giulie Perkins, whom death bas commanded, will be 
per we ga another bass, Sir Michael Costa will 
conduct. r. Weiss Hill is the general musical 
director, and Sir Julius Benedict will conduct ‘a 
concert on Whit Monday in the central hall. It‘is 
not possible to set down the arrangements alrea 
made, bat we may congratulate the directors an 
officials, Mr. Alfred Emdon,Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, 
and Mr. Dixon, the secretary, on the wonderful pro- 
gress they have achieved in preparing oue of the 
most: complicated and extensive undertakings that 
ever fell to the lot of a body of gentlemen. There 
seems to us nothing needed to make the Alexandra 
Palace an unqualified and gratifying success, so far 
as mortals can command that success by deserving it. 
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— WINIFRED WYNNE; 
THE GOLDSMITH’S. DAUGHTER. 


A BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* The Lost Coronet,” “‘ One Sparkle of Gold,’ ete. 


—_—<—~>~——_ 
CHAPTER XXIII, 
It shall suspect where there's no ground for fear, 
It shall not fear where it should most distrust ; 
It shall be merciful and too severe, .. 
And most deceiving when it seems most just. 
Perverse it shall be when it seems most toward, 
Put fear to valour—courage to the coward ; 
It shall be eauge of evil and dire events, 
And sow dissensious 'twixt the son and sire, 

Tr wasa fearful apparition, that swiftly vanishing 
figure, and. Winifred stood chained and transfixed, 
“s were, to the very earth by ita terrible 

ity. 

Alas! there could be no question to. the loving 
heart, the sharpened senses of the stricken girl. 

She had unconsciously registered in her very in- 
most brain cells each peculiarity of him whom yet she 
dared not confess she loved with an uncontrollable, 
and, it might well be added, an unaccountable and 
deep affection, and although she had not had time 
to fully recognize caeh feature and limb: and 
gesture. of that midnight intruder; yet she had 
seen at a gance the tasteful embroidery of the 
surtout, the peculiar and somewhat oriental 
workmanship of the sword-belt, and the jewelled 
head of the sword itself. 

There could be no doubt of tho: identity of the 
person she seen, however she might pray for 
such blessed disproving evidence. All that remained 
was for her to decide, if she could, on the course of 
conduct that she was bound to adopt. 

And here Winifred’s very brain. burnt like fire 
with the scorching, fiery thought that: darted over 
her confused senses. 

Ought she to give the alarm, to tell what. she 
had seen, to yield up the culprit to the punishment 
that was his due? . Orshould sho steal back to the 
quiet chamber which she so deeply. repented that 
she had ever quitted, and bury herself and 
knowledge in its sheltering seclusion ? 

The conflicting paths were tangled and difficult 
to decide between. 

And yet it must be decided ere many minutes 
had passed, or every chance of doing service by the 
revelation would be gone, and.only its miserable 
odium remain for long days to come. , 

It was a sharp, though momentary, conflict 
between love and duty—between,the vague im- 
pression that. Clarence was in truth too noble and 
too high-minded to commit so base a deed, and the 

















[WINIFRED’s SEARCH. ] 


miserable certainty of his presence, and memory of 
the hints he had hazarded as to the precious nature 
of her father’s possessions, and his own lack of 
such, valuable. adjuncts of life. 

All this rushed on the girl’s mind like.a swift 
avalanche,; and she literally tottered under the 
weight of doubt and fear and anxiety for the re- 
sult of either course she could pt. 

Her hands were clasped eagerly, her head bent 
forward towards the spot whence Clarence had 
vanished, and another instant would have decided 
the fate of the man she loved as, her own life— 
but a new and decisive termination was given to 
her struggle that at least spared her farther 
doubts or self-reproach, however startling might 
be the light and sound that broke: on the troubled 
conflict of her mind. 

** Winifred—how is this? You here, and at such 
an hour!’’ said her father’s stern voice behind her. 

And, starting round, she perceived Gevase Wynne 
standing,with a somewhat flushed face and eyes that 
were sparkling fiercely either from anger or some 
less internal cause. In truth, though the innocent 

irl had never witnessed such a. sight before in 

er father’s case, and perhaps very rarely had. the 
ill-fortane to come in contact with such a phe- 
nomenon, yet, she could scarcely mistake that for 
once in his life the goldsmith had transgressed the 
rules of strict sobriety. He was, however, rather 
more rigid and stern than usual, as he stond there 
grasping the handle of the door by which he had 
entered, for a support to his unsteady frame. 

And the girl.at once comprehended the necessity 
of caution.and forbearance in her dealings with 
one in so irritable a state. 

“TI did not, mean to disobey, my dear father,’’ she 
said, timidly. ‘‘I have been tomy room,as you 
desired, but was woke up from my sleep by some 
disturbance below, and I put on my dressing- 
wrapper to come and sce what the noise could 


“Tash! foolish girl. It was bnt my step 
approaching,” returned Gervase, with somewhat 
more gentleness. ‘“ ‘Thou art so unused to have me 


her | out of the house after the early hours thou weapon 
ely 


that it.makes us both foolish. But it may li 
be different in the future.. Adrian has made this 
night go gene po 
inifred, loo! at her father in a way that 
well nigh eclipsed for the moment her other dis. 
8. 
lt was so new a line for him to take. Could it be 
that his brain was fevered merely for the time by 
the, effects of the drink he had imbibed, or did 
the pernicious spell of that hated suitor cast itself 
in its secret workings over her father’s rugged 





nature, which seemed impervious to all else of 
tenderness or generous influence ? 

“As you will, father,” she said, trembling ; ‘‘ but 
would it. not be well to search the s and unin- 
habited apartments and see if all is safe, and as it 
was left by the shopmen when they closed the 
dwelling ?” 

She spoke low and cautiously, for it was evident 
to her that her father would either refuse altogether 
to uceept her suggestion, or else that it would be 
carried out in a rash and inefficient manner, which 
gave Clarence an all but certainty of escape. 

Poor girl! it was, perhaps, a sad misprision of 
feeling, but. one not unnatural to her gentle and 
youthful heart. 

laughed harshly. 

* Thou art a silly lass, and it is pity to humour thy 
fancies,” he said ; ‘‘ but since it is but a few yards, 
and I am tired and sleepy, thou canst go thyself if it 
please thee, and I will remain here within earshot, 
should any ghost come before thy dazed eyes. 
There, don’t stand there, child; it is late, and I 
would seek my bed without dolay.”’ 

Poor Winifred ! 

= task assigned her was at once a trial anda 
relief. 

The miserable contest between conscience and 
ee duty and pity, was once again at work in her 


But the latter element prevailed. 

She would do her duty, and s truthfully, and 
trustin Heaven forthe shelter of the toodear criminal, 
or for the vindication of innocence should he be 
indeed free from guilt. 

“Sit down, father. I will take the lamp and 
search, Should I find any cause for alarm I will 
cry out,” she said, gently. ‘‘ Probably it was buta 
dream, @ nervous terror on my part,’ she added, 
with a wan smile. 

“Of course it was. Who doubted it?” laughed 
Gervase, with the senseless mirth of intoxication. 
** However, thou shalt have thy way, girl. The 
day is not so far distant when thou mayest bo 
kept in firmer check and rein.’ And he placed him- 
self, whether by necessity or choiec, on the large 
chintz-covered sofa that well nigh occupied one 
side of the square apartment. 

Winifred collected all her energies for the trial. 

Yet it was a thrilling task to walk round the 
dark, regular shops and workrooms, all furnished 
with counters and tables and benches, on which her 
lamp served but to cast.a dull shadow or flickering 
light, that increased the size and shape of the 
objects to an unnatural form ; but it was all still 
and lonely. 


Winifred applied her lamp to the bolted door 
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and barred shutter, but all was closed, as when 


left some time ago by the custodian, nor was there 


the trace of any figure to be discerned in the 
mest recess on which her search was dit m 
‘At last sho returned by way of the. iron safe, or 


connecting closet 
sh 


@ 
/ 


tested. 
So far as could be 
sion had been fulfilled, 
drowsy and half-dozing , 
her search in the few si ” 
“T can find: cape Al 
“Right, child, ri 
Thouart a a ehild, but 
and terror, and for thy th 
There, Kiss me, 


and promise 

If that hated marriage were but 

path she might be happy there, and 

p.rent learn to soften under the warm) 

of her love and care, But-ere she could 

on the hope that gleamed before: ler 
hod wtben slo and with he 

certain steps s from the room 

matted stairs to hig o 

It was no time’ to enter’ om such a 
and Winifred instineti imew th 
restore herfather to 
of ming, st which 
but to-be shattexed agai 

Siowly and 
the brief way to their 
ent2r and close his 
force and violence. f 

Then she, too, once again repaired to her apart- 
ment. 

This time she hurried into bed, all trembling and 
faint with the terrible agitation of the night. Sbe 
hid her face under the bedclothes, and wrapped 
their warm: eovering’ round her, like @ ‘child who 
believed that to shut out an object: is enough’ to 
ensure its absence. 

But a hundred passing phantom visiois danced 
before her closed eyes. 

She saw Clarence Seymour's figure stealing in 
its thief-like course from the scene of lis crite. 
She pictured the shame and the danger of his dis- 
eovery and arrest. 

And at last the blessed anodyne came of sleep 
¢#o calm the fevered nerves, and, from their ex- 
haustion and weariness, she remained wrapped ina 
deep: slumber till morning. 

Ipwae light, blazing light, when-she awoke, and. 
the healthful influence of the sunbetims seemed to 
dissipate the dreadiul fancies of the past night. 
She sat up in’ bed and tried to recall what Sad 
happened to weigh so heavily on her heart. 

And, though by slow degrees, the scene returned 
to: her memory, the more cheerful and. healing 
hopes that were naturalto her temperand age beamed 
up, as it were, before her. 

It must have been a sickly vision, worked up by 
her own excited senses to assume the look and the 

pect ] eymour. 

It was too wild an idea to bear reflection that 
he, a high-born noble, should descend to the act of 
@ felon in- the bumble citizen's house. 

“Thank Heaven I did not betray my folly!” she 
murmured, as she rapidly prepared for the break- 
fast hour, which was now close at‘hand. “Tt might 
have been danger to him, as well as shame to me 
@s a modest maiden.” , 

Then came the degrading remembrance of her 
father’s condition on his return home, the ve 
thought of which crimsoned her young cheek with 
a — of C shame. J 

still even that was brightened by the hope 
that the whole scene might pass from his mind, and 
that she would be spared explanations and ques- 
tioning a8 to the part she had played. 

Hor father’s unwonted lateness in atising fully 
eountenanced the idea of such oblivion, and when 
at length Winifred prepared to descend there was 
a. of calmness in her mawner, and a soft 
brightness. in her look Which would have seemed 
inqoaetys even to herself, a few short hours be- 
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Still, there-was an unwonted air about the wh 
household that chilled and awed her. ery 

Doreas had completed the brealfast arrange- 
ments and disappeared from the parlour, where 
Winifred-usually found her, with her honest, smiling 
face; awaiting her coming. 

Gervase had not yet descended, though his heavy 
steps could be heard above, traversing his apart- 


dim- 


of the side of the 
rather cupboard, that fs snap Be cad the 


Even that appeared. shut 1 fisnal.. The doors 
stood firmly together, and Mew epesmocd 
to desire that its secuslty Tae 


=| 


ment, and his young daughter was fain to seat her- 
self at her spinning-wheel—rather as a refage from 
her own suspense than from oy A oped of laudable 
industry. It seemed an. her ere the steps 
came towards his door descended the stairs 

' vestibule, from 


— s doors on the ground-floor di- 
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ae Saar re 
his oth ’ ae 
some mists that prevented his sight or f 
eo his command. 
thing ?”’ she. asked, gently, at length. 

Her voice seemed to recall him to a sense of her 
presence, thatfor the moment had. been for, 

““Girk”’ he said, sternly, ‘* be dilent, Task 
i thee te answer questions of which I will have the 
truth dragged from thee'at any risk of shame:and 
iguffering. It iso time to talk of illness oy wo- 
man’s coddles when it treats of life and honour and 
| wealth. I did but wait,’’ he went-on, more impeta- 
ously, “ till [had in a measure mastered the’ pas- 
sion within meg lest I should behave unseemly to: 
my wife’s child.” 

Winifred did not tremble now, Her whole ener-. 
gies were braced and nerved for the coming trial.: 
(” foo much wae at stake, as Gervase himself Had! 
‘said, for woman's weakness and alarnis. : 
“Tom ready, father,” she said, calmly. * What’ 
would: you asic?” i 


while 


T 


breath. 

“Do not presume on any soft wealtness:on 
my part ela,” fie’ said, “or you may chance 
rue the day, Answer me briefly aud-truly,” he went 
on, sternly. “ Did you sit. up last-night, when P'-had 
absolotely ordered you to uote eepeente I would 
know precisely the manner in which you obeyed my 
commands.” 

I went’ to my room, Idid not go tobedy bat 
T partinlly undressed, and at length I slept in’ my 
chair;” she replied, firmly. 

** And pray for what motive?” he asked again, 
sharply. “‘ Did you expect any one or see any one? 
Reply he i Sa i 
honesty,” he went on} fiercely. 

“Thad no motive but a vague uneasiness and 
restless: fear,’ she answered. “And when I was 
awoke by the sounds of which P told you last n' 
I dared not remain’ in my room with out inqui 
into the eause—thut was why you found me where 
you did,” she continued, her eyes meeting her’ fa- 
ther’s with unblenching confidence in their clear 


depths. ; 

He gazed sadly on her with a half-doubting, half- 
admiring look. 

It was impossible not to feel. some respect and 
sympathy for the bravery that could not be daun 
even by his sa rath 


set wiad noah §? be cach aaeeminne tcomisling, 
irl, what nex e went on, his ing, 
ona his’voice' choking with the wterke ~ 
| within, 
sec in that dark room stealing as a villain 
from the scene of his-crime? Speak, girl, 
What next ?” 

She did not move, nor utter a sound. Her 
were fixed on the ground, toavoid the blaze of 
father’s wrath. i 





“Do you hear me? Will you speak at my order 
daughter ?’’ he said, with bitter: yok tas of 
command an answer. You dare hardly rebel against 
my authority, methinks, ill-trained though you 
may have been,”’ 

“Ido not know—I cannot——" she stammered, 


faintly. 
“ beware! not to be trified with,” 
fiercely. “I will ask you 





_.). \ | pretendin, a do mo 
mi Winsod Wann a 


Hg gt ‘oust fartine auied, he 
od pts et vand walle "jw silowoe’ tho 


you. ill, dear father? Can I get you any- 


He closed his teeth and drew a long; sobbing 


ex 
have the means of testing your | th 


g | allow such a calamity to be silently 
before 


vage Ww: 5 
“So far well, Winifred, and I may perliaps be | 


and agony | ‘ki 
he-dia' pox 
_ A 


returned the golds 
yot once again, t you may have no excuse for 
; d my question, 
h ing on 
kable co e 
you ? 
usions from 
such bravery 


seoming d 
, i the 


attitude was as unflinching ae ‘and far more lofty 
than his stern rage. 

“ There is no fear, father,” she said, calmly; “I 
never reme > otek pay tins with a false- 
hood since my earliest. chil » @od no power 
should induce ne to. degrade. myself by such 
meanness. T tell you again, and would repeat 
it inany emergency, however trying, that I had 
no‘glimpse df the features of the mau who was in 
your premises last night) Idare not even accuse 
my very worst‘enemy on such uncertainty.” 


you in the least‘aware of t magni 
my loss? Do you know that jewels on which I liad 
lent'some thousands have been abstracted from the 


to | with the ‘honse? 


‘Lon. gink @id: chiver: feoinc leew -wony' tesust: 48: thee 


but from fae different causes’ than 
that 


itter harshness. “‘ You may be sure T 
ready agents are: at’ worl, girl, 
notice of the logs, Awd; if [ 

And, even as he spoke, the stealthy 
distinguished Advian Meister’s . 
pleased him, were beard at the v 
slow turning of the handle gave 
Winifred to’ draw back from her post by’ 
chair, and place herself in one more distant and 
less accessible to der 





lieve it will not- be impossible to 
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but, then, ean establish the fact of, the money 
you advanted of the jewels? Iti will. bean impeor- 
tant t inJaw, you must see,. Master ig ny 
es, yes, of cou Do you suppose | am en 
who?—what do you suspect, boy? Rpeakh 


do: bee hesitate ?’ 


“that personal 


ceri 

ives 

discuss them 
Dotidervess Wgane'a 


bac ee he*replied, firmly. ‘Tt is we 
she should-estimate men ‘as they ato, and be ca 


T could ie a 


pmol not eg 
roth 5 hace 


géntle presence?” 
hardened: 


pete eh errors: of ‘her training, Cet her 
ered minions | 
« ranks are |. 


es pam 
of te mean and treacherous, and thou anéthinite 


‘Konarp and 


frugal in her own rightful station. 
that. your suspicions are 


nrost. 
jhe I am,in duty bound, to. obey 
,, both on your daughter’s.account.and my own, 
Goght’ eA a gp nae 'y to accuse shane hose who |. 
Here! “TY. think th ves 
the jewély you gle Aebvan ie 
tite mau who induced you Pye tance such @ 
Fats snrount on their value bat met: | 
sly redeamed them without meal 
think there is no question that this 
‘Bord’ Clarence Seymour,” he added, holding 44 oe 
‘he spéke # ring that’ ifred at once recognized 


asa peculiar jewel worn on all occasions by the | 


young nobleman! ; 
It: was an aquamarine’stone; on it were the 


end emeralds, formi ig a combination so-rare' that |: 
it: conld scarcely box matehed; and devidedly' | 
a egy be mistalew ey any cae wiolalente 
eaten 

- fer where did you —— ‘Adeian >” said Gor- 
"aed ima tone of concentrated wrath. 

“In the you desired me to make round 


Aho: premises, and.at yb tine lucisless safe in question.I }) 


at last, by the aid ofatorca, discovered this.ring, 
literally jammed.in the binges of the lock,” said 
Adrian, firmly. “I, believe that: the spring: which 
port i as well. as we pry Pp ea took ae 
cum this ring was caught’ 
in part o the, setting an li to be drawn off 
the finger be a mApA, tes approach 
Ry oe’ at ie ed him in hie felonions deod "in 
Case, is w. v a 

€xamine the rij zea I see slight indent 
where it must been seized. by the sudden! [.S 


sowelled ring in his'Hand-and' |’ 

5 his brow lowering with a 

scornful: bitterness as he surveyed its beauty. 
"Then crnshing’ it in’ his hand’ witl alitost ‘fero- 


cious strength he muttered through’ his’ clenched |’ 


teeth : 

“He shall suffer’ for this—ay, to the very ‘ruin 
ofthis lite—the heavy shame on his‘namethe out- 
ting off of the very apple of his eye !’’ . 

Winifred listened in silence. 

Her cowange seemed to'rise with: the emergency 
of the te se ay and her gaze was turned calmly 
from the..face of one-to the obner‘of ‘her com- 
‘panions, as if toread aright the: jf 
tuated thent. 

“‘T presume I may retire now,. father?” she said, 
aiter a brief silence in the apart: bment, “ You.can 

nothing more from me now.” 

§ No,’ returned, goldemith, hastily, * I need! 
nO more woman's, sophistry from you, Winifred. 
Whether. in ignorance or deception, your eyes or 
your tongue have played false. There can be no 
question now that. the planderer, the 
thief whom you. saw was this spendthrift.villai 
at whatever motive you may have had for shieldi 
brat it vee be in pay went on, mag gt w 

gh grinding wit e fierce passions C) i 
Within, “It is all hel now, and no court 2 Sel 
ee Tsles dare ignore such a convincing proof 


guilt:’”” 

The girl listened in silence to thetirade, aud then, 
with the respectful spurrence to her ‘father which’ 
the fashior of the day demanded’ of the child to a: 
parent, shé quitted' the room, 

She ftow rather than ran’ to her own ‘a ent, 
and when rryrd safely ensconced in: its-shelter sho 
cast’ herself a ofnie at sobbed in th0. vary 


at tho 


fo pre bo: domeran. the rue aad | 


Matis do sont Bat ad . 


But this,was; no: eongenial mood for ‘her. lofty 
onature, and she won roused herself from: its: in: 


‘ i she. murmu: rmured,. “and worse than 
Bie! ee be saved there is no ‘tin. fo 
. 7 coat Pip lag! be pS iy eigen m this 
' must, hava } 
ppehon to, lag S tas straitened, 

Bown to vindicate his 


Eee ani bm PRiassaa herself in the 


: ore Sn ae liad of the giz she occupied an, that | : 


‘toused by ‘the ominous sounds |} 


Ln a little’ danger of slumber now. 
 tred's Se Agito en Bebe for sci Be bie 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
— Bye ate when the wind gives o'er, 
are'no more, 


se ohn ama 
we a ‘es car was to ‘boast 
to 
(rise Peart, 
iovaden'f descries: 
home, 


oes cuetietile. 

Grervase' Wynne aud his ion-surveyed 
each other in-silence after Wini' had lef them. 

The: ‘of the two men’s faves was as 
different as their ages and their respective features, 
and oe Saeed eaeate sternness of Gervaso’s 
» thin, -be were in| @ measure reflected by 
| the grave, depressting glance of the younger and 
|. more. meaning: eountenanee of the Dutchman 





ny aie whole world at iupplied: apenpateg in in 


: the first ging: the silence. 
b one Dog Haar panne * tan you 
seems enh 
pacyien What is to be the aurest mode of—punish a 


mtn last word was hissed through the tecth. 
“For whom?” asked the Dutchman, coolly, 
“For. whom?” Why, of course, for the villain 
‘who has robbed’ me in so transparent. a manner; 
who has' literally abstracted thousands from’ my 
coffers, like a swindling knave !” 
Adria nh shra his shoulders. 

No doubt is’ a good and’ feasible case to 
hbe made out against him, good Master Wynne,’’ 
he said, “andthe more especially that this evident 
proof of ‘his an aplatalecutiis property’ is in’ your 
possession’ But, before you put: tite err peace 
into play, my honoured friend). it were well to 
culate the or on your own dearest interests— 


and—mine.”’ 
onthe last word was uttered in aisort of plaintive, 
subdued accent,-as if the speaker dared soarcely 
place himself on a level with the weightier claims 
that he-had first bro yeep: 

“Boy, you know that my. word is pledged, and 
that it A na yet was broken,”’ returned the. gold- 
In }emith, “And if I dop ve, I have no 
pagsy woul sae = betrayed and disturbed’ 
in erest and most valuable ssions., 

Speak fraukly ,, lad. FE sp yom 


as much 
peg amg on my | death 3 you will alee my sions 
Save in that peovenicn, which e mese prudent man 
should wus to make for the cht who: owes her: 


‘owed bis head respectfully. 

e I will strive to merit your confidends, my 
‘Honoured’ friend,” he resumed, “and it is on y 
H eaieeg confidence that I can hope to preserve 
‘in the first place, then, it seems to me that you 
have but sletider proof of the actual identity of the 
robber. Yout daughter refused to’ speak her 
belief, eee a od is/ true she must certainly have 
some idea on th subject, and’ Bord’ heen fateh 
|-well plead that thie ring i in question had been stolen 
‘from him, and used by some vile swindler. Then,. 
I would ask, what species of acknowledgment you 
have for the sum you advanced; whether it is so 
isigned and witnessed that you could enforce it 
against the debtor at any time ?” 

Gervase looked-absolutely guilty at the inuendo, 
ibut replied, coldly: : 

) “Te was for five years—so long as the security 
was) left:in my -hands, and, of course, the amount 
dere returaed, on its redemption,” he) replied, 
* but now if is all null and void.” 
.. “Low great extent-—yes, good Master Wynne,” 
| was the cautious reply.‘ -* fact,l fear more entirely 
so than you believe, since it is.no fault of the 
aly yay the secarity is gone, salways.sup- 
pPOsng. is innocent,” 
ase stamped his foot impatie: ps ge 

ma do not, madden me os ry gnipe ane and 
oat falsehoods. You know he isa t 
‘swindler—you know. that le is——” 

* Beloved by eer daughter, by my betrothed 
‘and coveted ‘wi interrupted Adrian, calmly. 
“ Father Gervase, it ig not for you to accuse me of 
apathy and indifference when ayy Overy parpose 

s 





her spirit. 


and feelin’ are’ outraged by th ereant. Batto 


bere avail:increase and: hasten the misorabls crisis 
of fate?” 


b Gervaxe was actually livid: now. 

“Stay Areryou! sure of this? L.willmako her pay 
dearly for her rebellious perversity of nature: She 
shall be shut.up;#ecladed from the. very light of 

till she:repent and confess. her'shaméless 
sin.’’ 

* Nay,: nay Thatvis scarcely the way to deal 
with ‘tender nor powerful nobiles,’ said: 
anos. See: “I warned. you but now it 

patience: and adroitness to carry tho 
aed through: to: sucbess; and the ‘plan you pro- 
pose would bat end in your utter discomfiture and 
ithewruiny of my’ dearest hopes,” he: added, persua- 


; ish’ boy, cannot moan that you still 
tabeonties this light o” love!’’ said the stern fa- 
ther. “Were it my — she should knoe! at my 
feet ere I would deign to bestow on her one glance 
of affection:or forgiveness.” 

*Perhaps"you are a stronger, highernature, or 
your love has not been twined round one cbject for 
such long years; Father Gervase;'’ returned tho 
young many coldly. “In avy’case I ‘em willing to 
ulfil my coutract, and call‘on you to keep yours. 
It is, in my idea, only: ap tery ‘how it-is'to be 
carvied out,and whether Lf should desire to call 
Winifred my wife.” 

@ looked approvingly on him... 

*Phow art a brave youth, thou wilt prove more 
than worthy of my trast,” hesaid.. “And sothou 
avt«willing to risk taking my lass as she is, with 
lessened fortune and a-tarnished name ?” 

‘sface:was averted, but a strange smilo 
passed over his’ features as he listened. [¢ had 
‘triumph andieontempt. miagled in its mockory, but 
thedook vanished like a passing mist as he turned 
to his com on. 

** Yes,”’ he bey *willing,, and anxious to secure 
the prize, but-it wilk-be a doubtful 

ifficult. = Winifred has some of. your own 
temper in-her ;» she-will refuse to the very last 
moment of her life, unless we can find some mode 
of compelling her obedienee.” 

“She dare not! I shall command her—will drag 
her, if she resist, to the altar’s step,” said the 
goldsmith, fiercely, 

“Tt were'no avail,” returned the younger mah, 
Shaking his head ; “none, Better try somo more 

werful engine than terror’; better try the in- 

wenve of-love rathér than fear.” 

“You mean’love for this miserable thief and 
swindler ?”” said Gervase, with grinding teeth. 
“Yet yow declare it’ is doubtfal whether I can 
convict him of the crime. Boy, I amin no humour 
for these riddles; galled’ as' lam tothe quick by 
this: double wrong.” 

“ T will‘make: it plain, honoured friend,” said 
Adrian, soothingly, ‘if you will leave it to mo. If 
you can be pationt for a brief space, I-pledge my- 
self to trace out this bad man’s deeds, and catch 
shim in his) own net. that he has yoven. And that 
once accomplished, it. will matter little whether 
Mistress: Winifred is convinced of his crime, that 
she repents of her infatuation, and i# content to 
wed-one who is at. least: honest and true in his foel- 
jing, or whether she.is-foreed to:save-him by such.a 
sacrifice.” 

age listened with silent.attention. His head 
dropped: somewhat.on. his breast, his knit. brow re- 
] into a sadder and a softer tension; and his 
lps ted from their fixed rigidity, 

have been Probe —periies harsh. She is 
motherless,” he moaned, so low that no ears but 
the then interested ones.of his auditor could haye 
caught their meaning. 

“Is not that a reason why she shonld be guarded 
against her own Fhe inexperience and a villain’s 

es?” he’ sai “Father Gervase, either yon 
distrust me or you are wanting to your only child 
inthis hesitating repentance. 

The reproach might perhaps have been resented 
in other moods or circumstances, 

But Gervase Wynne was sensibleof an unwonted 
feebleness’ and langaor in his frame, that was 
perhaps the result of the last night’s anusual 
excess. 

Anii-the very sufferings of his nature made: him 
more Ravontaae on the only man he had admitted 
fully into his confideuce, or pormitted-to steal, as it 
were, into the softer recess3s that exist in tho 
sternest breast. 

** The reproof is bold, young man, but Tam not 

one to think worse of you for¢eourage aud candour,”’ 
he ak at last. “Let us dismiss the more private 
aud passing feelings and. wishes of my breast, and 

aas at.once to the emergency that presses on us. 

‘ake for granted the two points we have in view, 

boy—the. exposure and punishment of thie villain 
and your own marriage with my child. Accomplish 
this, and you will find, perhaps, that you have not 
altogether made.an imprudent bargain, even now,”’ 





he said, with a stern, joyless smile. 
“It matters not whether she is an heiress or 
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nniless,” said Adrian, meekly. “I ask for only 
er hand, and without needless delay. Meanwhile, 
I will lose no time, even in the necessary action to 
be taken, if you give me full instructions and 
powers.” 

Gervase stretched himself wearily. 

“I will, I will, Adrian. But, in trath, I havea 
languor over my limbs, that well nigh refuse their 
office. It must be my folly of last night. It is 
rare, indeed, for me to transgress on sobriety or the 
early hours that contribute to it, but——” 

“Why, good sir, you were abstemious as ‘your 
wont, but the compound was rare and strong, 
and might well overtake the most cautious an 
temperate,” returned Adrian. “You will be in 
your usual strength to-morrow; and, meanwhile, 
all I need from you is the acknowledgment given 
by Lord Clarence of the money you advanced to 
him, and a fall description of the necklace in ques- 
tion. I remember you did show it to me once, but 
my idea of it is scarcely so accurate as may be 
necessary in this case,’’ he went on, apologetically. 

Gervase rose silently and walked from the spot to 
the closet where the jewels had been deposited, and 
opening its heavy safe door he drew out a small 
drawer at the back, from which he selected a parch- 
ment, tied and docketed and sealed. } 

“There,” he said, giving it to Adrian with a sort 
of weary powerlessness in his manner, “ that will 
give you all needful details, and when you have read 
and made yourself master of them you will return 
it to me. Stay,’’ he added, in a thick, choked voice. 
“Tam trusting you asason. A parent’s curse will 
follow you if you betray my confidence and bring 
misery and ruin on mychild. Heaven help me! for 
my soul is heavy and sick at heart.” ; 

And he once more placed himself in the spacious 
chair and appeared to yield to the irresistible 
languor and weariness that oppressed him. 

(To be continued.) 


HUNTED FOR HER MONEY, 


—_—»>——_ 
CHAPTER XVII. 

Beatrix Rowan was seated in her own little 
crimson parlour in Mrs. Punnet’s lodging-house 
upon the morning subsequent to her adventure with 
Colonel Brand from which Sir Lionel Charlton had 
80 successfully extricated her. 

Her fire was burning, for the April day had in its 
crisp atmosphere the chill of March. 

Her easy-cbair was drawn up before the hearth. The 
newspaper lay upon her knees, but her thoughts 
were busy, not with political or sociab news but with 
the problems of her own existence, 

She believed herself perfectly safe from the dis- 
covery of her enemies under Mrs, Punnet’s roof. In 
the great wilderness of London she deemed herself 
as secure as she would have been in a distant forest. 
She had money enough to keep her in comfort, even 
in luxury, during, the ensuing twelve months. She 
had only to wait for her twenty-first birthday, wheu 
she would be her own mistress, and when she would 
have nothing more to fear from the Brands. 

But then life at Mrs. Punnet’s would be dreary, 
lonely, solitary. The year would be, as Sir Lionel 
Chariton had said, like a year in prison. She thought 
of him, so beautiful, after a noble and manly type, so 
brave and chivalrous, and her pale cheeks flushed, 
and a soft and tender light glowed in her dusky-gray 
eyes. She remembered his promise of calling upon 
her that morning, and also his promise to enlist in 
her behalf the friendship of his aunt, Lady Folliott, 
and it seemed to her that a home under the pro- 
tection of his relative would be delightful. 

She had made the best toilet at her command. She 
had made no purchases of clothing since her arrival 
in London, but ber hand-bag had contained an 
ample supply of linen, and her dress was still very 
presentable. 

“If Lady Folliott should invite me to Folliott 
Court,’’ she thought, “I shall have to buy a suitable 
outfit, but there’s time enough for that. I shall 
certainly not go out upon a shopping expedition this 
morning.”’ ; 

In the midst of her reflections she-was startled by 
a knock upon her door. 

‘Thinking a servant was come to announce her ex- 
pected visitor, Sir Lionel Charlton, she arose and 
hastened to the door. 

Instead of beholding the housemaid, she found her- 
self face to face with Mrs. Trevor, her compagnon du 
voyage from Antwerp. 

“You didn’t expect to see me, I know, Miss Trist,” 
said Mrs, Trevor, in a high, shrill voice, her round, 
red face beaming with pleasure. “I am delighted 
to see you, my dear, and to see you looking so much 
better too,” 

She shook hands cordially with the young girl, and 
permitted Beatrix to lead her into the room and to 
the easy-chair before the hearth, 











Mrs. Trevor was dressed with the samé lack of 
tastefulness which had characterized her travelling 
costume. She wore upon this occasion a trained 

rl-coloured silk dress, profusely trimmed, a shorts 
lack velvet jacket, decorated with bands of ermine 
fur, and a hat of garnet velvet covered with cavary 
coloured plumes. Her gloves of pele blue were too 
small for her padgy hands and were split down the 
palms. Her boots were of heavy morocco that had 


“Perhaps you 
wanted of me. He desired 
gard to my travelling com » Miss Trist. He 
said that he had obtained a ption of her 
ance at the Brussels railway-station and at the H< 
de Flandre. He asked me if sh 


been black originally, but were now ofa rusty brown | He 


colour, 

Fat and ruddy, with small eyes, hanging cheeks, 
and thick lips, she was yet good-natured, pleasant 
and friendly, pigs a lady, despite her faults 
of costume an personal appearance. 

Beatrix expressed her pleasure at again. meeting 
her travelling companion, and inquired after Mrs. 
Trevor's daughter, whose dsngerous illness bad 
called her mother in such haste to England. ° - 

“ My daughter is very much better, thank you, 
Miss Trist,” said Mrs. Trevor. *‘The medical man 
is quite sure now that she will recover, How plea- 
sautly you are settled here. Do you like Mrs. 
Punnet, my dear? She thinks you ection.” 

“I like Mrs, Punnet very much’ indeed,” ‘said 
Beatrix. “Iam quite at homehere already. Have 
you received any news from Brussels concerning 
your me Mae re Mrs. Trevor?” 

The lady looked uneasy and troubled. ° 

“IT may as well come to the point of my visit at 
once, Miss Trist,” she observed, kindly. “ Your 
question concerning the lost Kk opens the 
way to what I have to tell you. Ihad a call this 
morning, not more than an hour and a half since, at 
my daughter’s house in Kensington, from a person 
who sent up his card without any name upon it, but 
with simply the words written upon it: ‘ A gentle- 
man from Brussels, on im ¢ business.’ Odd, 
wasn't it? I supposed, of coutse, that he was an 
agent of police, come to return my stolen pocket- 
book. So I went down at once.” 

“ And he restored your lost t-book 2?” ques- 
tioned Beatrix, with an air of interest. “Is there 
apy trouble about iden tification, Mrs. Trevor? Do 
you want my testimony in the case?” 

“No, my dear, no,” said.Mrs. Trevor, hastily, **I 
went down to the drawing-room, as I said, and my 
visitor came forward to receive me. He was not a 

Belgian atall. He was an Englishman, a gentleman 
as one could see ata glance, He was tall and thin, 
with little beady black eyes, a long black beard, a 
bald head, and a long, thin nose, which he kept 
working up and down in the oddest manner, so that 
it looked like some restlese wild creature trying to 
escape from his face !”” 

Beatrix grew pele. She knew one person who 
answered to Mrs. Trevor’s description, and that 
person was her terrible enemy, Colonel Brand. 

“ What did he want, Mrs, Trevor ?’’ she asked, her 
voice fluttering. 

“TI did not give him #chance to tell me at first,’’ 
answered Mrs, Trevor, “TI rushed ‘up to him, you 
must know, thinking only of my pocket-book. 
* Where is it?’ says I. * Have you got it with you? 
Ts anything gone out of it ?” 
sayshe: ‘Are you speaking of your pocket-book, 
madam?” Says I: ‘Of what else? I expect a 
police-agent to bring me my purse from Belgium. 
My pocket was picked at the railway-station at 
Brussels.’ ‘Do you take me for a police-agent, 
madam ?’ says he, his face growing red, ‘Iam no 
police-agent. Iam a gentleman.’ ‘Oh,’ says Iz‘ you 
must excuse me, sir, but if you are not come to see 
me on account of the pocket-book you must be mis- 
taken in my identity. I don't know any one in 
Brussels.’ ‘Iam not mistaken, madam,’ says he; 
‘you are Mrs, Trevor, lately of Antwerp. I am 
Colonel Brand, Colonel Tarcas Brand, formerly of 
Her Majesty’s army.” 

Beatrix uttered a half-suppressed exclamation, 

“You have heard the name before, Miss Trist, I 
see,”’ said Mrs. Trevor. ‘Colonel Brand looked like 
a gentleman, but I must say I disliked him at sight, 
He looked cruel, cunning, and treacherous. He told 
me that he had received my address from the chief of 
police at Brussels. He informed’ me that he is the 
father of that red-haired, yellow-faced young man 
who intruded into our parlour at the Hotel de 
Flandre at Brussels, and who made impertinent in- 
quiries about you. I did not consider his relation- 
ship to that young man any advan to him. 
However, he treated me politely, and said that his 
son had informed him of This call upon me, and that 
he, the colonel, not being satisfied with the result of 
that visit, had resolved to see me himself.” 

Beatrix sat quite still. She could not ask any 
questions, A sénse of coming trouble gathered in 
her soul. Her face grew paler; she held her breath 
in a keen suspense, 

Mrs. Trevor bestowed a sharp yet kindly glance 
upon her drooping face, and resumed her story. 


He drew back, and, 





perfectly sane; that, while she was not raving mad, 
she was yet afflicted with amonomania with regard 
to her relatives. She believed them to be her 
enemies. She had been kept under close surveil- 
lance, her aunt fearing that the young lady might 
Sina Raan taT et ences 
og ce, im, throwi 
herself upom the cold mercies of the work. 
Colonel Brand put his handkerchief to his eyes, and 
seemed greatly affected, Ue the distress 


story to Mr, James Hillsley, U; Berkeley Street. 
He oxbibited so much a pr rahe and affliction 
alan Egg that I was greatly affected, and I— 


Beatrix shot a wild glance at her visitor. 

“You gave him my address ?” she questioned. 

“ Yes,” admitted the lady, reluctantly, “3 
thought I ought todoso. His story was - 
forward. He showed the grief a parent might have 
shown inthe same circumstances. I remembered 
that you had told me nothing about yourself; that 
there was a mystery about you; and that you 
seemed apprehensive of pursuit. Your 
pallor, and fatigue seemed to confirm his . He 
said that he should go for bis friend, Mr. » 
and a police officer, and that he should take you 
under his in the conrse of the day, in time 
to catch the tidal train for Dover.” 

“ He did not come here with you, then ?” 

“No, no, indeed. My dear child, after I had told 
Colonel] Brand your address I noticed a look of ex- 
ultation in his eyes, a sort of triumphant cunning, 
and my mind misgave me. I remembered your 
kindness to me, a total stranger. I remembered that 
I had seen nothing in your conduct that was not 
sane, thoughtful, and proper, And I had betrayed 
you to a person whom even I, dull and unsuspicious 
as I am, could plainly in that moment of his 
triumph, was your enemy: And so, my dear, as 
soon as the man had gotten himself out of the house, 
I ordered the carriage, dressed myself, and hurried 
here to tell you what I had done.” 

Beatrix onpreees her warm gratitude. 

“ee this Colonei Brand your uncle?’’ asked Mrs, 
revor. 

Breatrix answered in the affirmative. 

“And your name is not Miss Trist, but Mise 
Rohan ?” 

“ Yes,” admitted Beatrix. “Iam that unhappy 
Beatrix Rohan for whom Colonel Brand is searching 
He is my aunt’s husband—my enemy !” 

In a few brief, passionate sentences she told her 
— : how she had spent nearly all her life at school 
until her nineteenth birthday ; how she had since 


t a year in travel with her relatives; who were 
Shoo had guardians ; how her cousin Randal Brand 
had besought her to marry him and how she had 
refused; how her relatives had drugged her heavily 
and conveyed her to the Chateau Valbeck, where for 


@ month she had been kept a close prisoner; how 
she had escaped through the barred window of her 
chamber, and, after undergoing various perils and 
adventures, had reached Antwerp, Brussels, London, 

Mrs. Trevor was a warm-hearted lady and her in- 
dignation against the Brands was great as she 
listened to the girl’s account of their cruelties and 

tions, 

“TI wish I had not seen Colonel Brand this morn- 
ing,” she exclaimed, not a doubt of the girl’s truth- 
fulness obtruding upon her mind. ‘How could I 
have betrayed you? Youmad! Thenlam mad—. 
everybody's mad! You were so nicely settled here, 
Miss [—Miss Rohan. You could have staved here 
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a whole in-safety.. Now, thanks to my folly, 
you <oilt bao to leave here at once. Colonel Brand 
will come for you this afternoon. He kuows your 
address, and he will mot burden himself with the 
guardianship of your person until the hour approaches 
for departure by the train. You have some hours 
before yous Where ean you go ?” 

Beatrix's thoughts reverted to Sir Lionel Charlton 
and to Folliott Court. 

“TI have no relatives beside the Brands, Mrs. 
‘Trevor,”: shesaid, ‘Mr. Hillsley, my trustee, has 
been imposed upon by Colonel Brand and believes 
me not more thar half-sane. ‘I cannot go to him, 
There is no one upon whom I have any claim.” 

_“ Have you money, my dear?’”’ 

** Enough to keep me for a year, madam.” 

“Then you can elude your enemies,” said Mrs, 
‘Trevor, cheerfully, “If you were obliged to work 
for your living, you could readily be traced, People 
<demand references of governesses and teachers, and 
you could, not. offer these, But, as you are. not 
threatened with poverty, let me give you a little 
advice which, silly as I have proved myself, you will 
do well to heed.” 

“J shall be very glad of your advice, Mrs. Trevor, 
very glad of it and grateful for it.” 

“Very good. My husband—he is dead: now—was 
® Welsh gentleman by birth, His name was Owen 
Trevor. He was born at a little place called 
Penmawr, in Merionethshire, North Wales. My 
husband's elder brother, Mr. Liewellyn Trevor, is a 
gentleman farmer and inherited the family estate. 
He still resides at Penmawr, Now, my dear, I am 
quite of your opinion that you would fail in any suit- 
at-law against your guardian, I think with you that 
you would do best to remain in seclusion until you 
attain your majority, and then come forward boldly 
and take possession of your fortune. Penmawr is 
tite most secluded place in all the British kingdom. 
You would be safe there, and the Trevors would try 
to make you happy. I will give you a letter to them, 
recommending you to their friendly offices, and you 
«an go to Peumawr cither now or a week or month 
deuce, as you may chouse.” 

“TI shonld like the letter,” said Beatrix, “It may 
be of great service to me.” 

“There are rough people in Merionethshire,” said 
Mrs. Trevor; “but you will find kind hearts there, 
and you will be absolutely safe there from the pursuit 
of your enemies. Do not tell even Mra, Punnet 
where you are going. If you will take a circuitous 
route, and spend a week by the way, you will com- 
pletely throw your pursuers off your track. Iave 
you writing materials, my dear? I will write a letter 
immediately.” 

Beatrix was obliged to ring for the required articles, 
and Mrs. Trevor wrote a long letter, addressing it to 
Mr, Llewellyn Trevor, and after submitting it to 
Beatrix she sealed it with her own seal, which hung 
from her watch-chain. 

Beatrix put the letter in her pocket. Mrs. Trevor, 
having finished her errand, soon after took her leave. 

As soon as she had departed the girl sought a 
private interview with her landlady, paid her a 
month’s rent, and i her i diate de- 





re, . 

“ Will you send out fora cab for me, Mre. Pun- 
net?” she asked. “I hope toreturn to you at some 
future time, but I am obliged to leave London within 
the hour.” 

Mrs. Punnet had already beon cautioned by Mrs. 
Trevor not to question her young lodger, and accord. 
fngly she did uot. She sent out tq order a cab, and 
Beatrix went up to her pretty little parlour to gather 
up her few effects. 

“] dare not remain to see Sir Lionel Charlton,” 
ehe thought, “Colonel Brand may arrive at any 
moment. I will lezve 9 message for the baronet, 
Perhaps sometime I may see him again.” 

She took her hand-bag, having put on her cloak 
and hat, and gave a last, long, wistful glance around 
the room, hat a pleasant refuge it seemed. How 
secure she had felt within these walls! And now 
she must go forth again, a fugitive aud a wanderer! 
Would she find a safe refuge elsewhere? or must 
her life henceforth be one of constant flights and 
terrors ? 

She déscended the stairs slowly to the drawing- 
foom. 

It was untenanted. She was about to pull the 
bell wlien the housemaid opened the door, anuounc- 


“The cab is waiting, miss. And here’s a young 
gentleman wishes to see you.” 

With these words the housemaid ushered Sir 
Lionel Charitou iutu the room. 


CBAPTER XVIII. 
Beatrix advanced to meet her visitor with a 
quick, bright smile aud a vivid blush, aud extended 
ber band to him. 





Sir Lionel took her hand in his and inquired if she 
were quite recovered from the effects of her previous 
night’s adventure. 

_ Tam quite well, thank you, Sir Lionel,” said the 
young girl, the flush fading as swiftly as it had ap- 
Pct tat tome ora ped ** Aud you are well 


The young baronet gave a smiling affirmative. 

If he had seemed handsome to Beatrix upon the 
prévious evening, when her mind had been torn with 
anxieties and terrors, he looked more than handsome 
now. in the broad daylight, when she had opportunity 
tosurvey him calmly. His lithe, ful figure, his 
noble face, with its olive skin, hia jet black eyes, his 
well-sha, head, covered over with close-curling 
rings of jet black hair, his beardless chin, square and 
massive, indicating a manly, resolute, yet refined 
nature, all made up a picture to be admired and re- 
membered. 

“ You are dressed to go out,” said the young baronet, 
glancing at the girl’s hat and cloak. “I fear, Miss 
Rohan, that my call is inopportune,” 

“ On the contrary,” said Beatrix, “it is most oppor- 
tune. Had you come a few minutes later you would 
not have seen me. ' I am about to resume my flight, 
Sir Lionel. I told you last evening my history. You 
know who was the man from whom you rescued me. 
He—he has traced me to this house!” 

“ After all our precautions !” exclaimed the young 
baronet. “How can it be possible? Have not your 
fears misled you, Miss Rohan? Have you seen him 


mu 

“No,” replied Beatrix. “ Hedid not follow me 
home, Sir Lionel. We completely eluded his pur- 
suit. But he has visited Mrs. Trevor this morning. 
Mrs. Trevor is the lady with whom I travelled from 
Antwerp and Brussels. She was robbed of her purse 
at the Brussels railway station, and so left her 
English address with the Brussels chief of police. 
Colonel Brand easily obtained her address, and called 
upon her this morning, and learned from her that I 
was at this house. She had no sooner told him where 
he could find me than she repented her confidence 
and came to me, warning me to fly. Colonel Brand, 
knowing where I am, will not burden himself with 
the care of me until this afternoon, but he will come 
for me with Mr. Hillsley and a police officer, and 
take me away in time to catch the tidal train for 
Dover. Such, at least,” added the young girl, “is 
bis intention.” 

“ And you were about to go forth again in search 
of a secure refuge ?”’ said the baronet. ‘ You told 
me, did you not, Miss Rohan, that you had no friends 
in London ?” 

“T have no friends in London, nor elsewhere!” 
said Beatrix, in a tone whose desolateness went to 
Sir Lionel’s heart. ‘Iam without relatives other 
than the Brands. I was educated iu schools. I know 
no one to whom I can go—uo one wio will hide me 
from my enemies !” 

“You were about to leave this house. Had you 
no shelter in prospect ?” 

“Mrs. Trevor gave me the address of her brother- 
in-law in Wales, and desired me to go to him. She 
gave me a letter to him.” 

* But he might not choose to assume the responsi- 
bility of protecting you,” said Sir Lionel. ‘ He may 
be very unlike Mrs. Trevor. His home, even if he 
should welcome you to it, might not prove congenial 
or pleasant.” 

“Tt is possible, but any safe shelter would be 
Heaven to me now.” 

“ Miss Rohan,” said the young baronet, earnestly, 
“your mother and mine were dear and intimate 
friends. You have aclaim upon my protection. I 
can offer you a safe and pleasant home with my aunt, 
Lady Folliott, who will receive you gladly. I had 
iutended to ask her to send for you, but I know her 
warm heart so well that I beg you to forego any 
delay, and to let me take you to her. She will re- 
ceive you as a daughter !” 

Beatrix hesitated. 

“ At Folliott Court,” continued Sir Lionel, follow- 
ing up his advantage, “ you will fiud refined society, 
affectionate friends, aud pleasaut companionship. 
Lady Folliott will be delighted to receive you. She 
is fond of young people, aud expects a niece to live 
with her, a young lady from India, who is possibly 
already at the court. Let me take you to my auat, 
Miss Kohan, You will certainly be safe with her!’’ 

Beatrix yielded to his persuasions. 

“1 will go, Sir Lionel,” she said, “if you are 
quite sure that slo will not be displeased by my 
unannounced coming. I atm in a desperate strait, 
and—— 

“1 am quite sure, Miss Rohan,” said the baronet, 
as she paused, his face beaming. “ But you will not 
wish to travel by night, and it is vow too late for 
tho day train. L think too that Colonel Brand, not 
finding you here, will search the railway stations 
this evening. We must of eourse leave this house 





immediately.; I cannot take you to an hotel for thia 
day and evening. We must of course leave thig 
house immediately. But I have an old friend at Not~ 
ting Hill who was for many years my tutor, and [ 
shall take you to his wife and confide you to her 
care until morning. Then we will depart for Lin- 
colnshire,” 

Beatrix expressed her sense of joy and relief in 
warm terms. 

“It is quite possible that Colonel Brand may 
arrive at any moment,” said Sir Lionel, somewhat 
anxiously, “We ought, not to linger here, Miss 
Rohan.” 

Beatrix made a movement. towards the door, with 
the idea of seeking her landlady, but at that junc- 
ture Mrs. Puunet made her appearance. 

Beatrix hastened to make her adieux, and Sir 
Lionel then conducted her. to the cab, giving the 
order : 

“To London Bridge Station. A half-crown extra 
if you catch the twelve o'clock express!” 

The cab rattled noisily down the street. 

* Mrs. Punnet will thiik we intend to leave Lon- 
don by.the train I mentioned,” said the young 
baronet, as they were hurried onwards, “and 
Colonel Brand, on hearing her statement, will thini 
you aregone intothe, country. There will be no ove 
to watch the stations to-morrow morning when woe 
really and truly take our departure.” 

They arrived at tho London Bridge Station in 
time for the train Sir Lionel had mentioned. Dis- 
missing the cabman, the young baronet conducted 
Beatrix into the station. 

A train was on the point of departure, but a train 
had also just arrived, and a crowd of passengers 
were alighting upon the platform. 

Mingling with the. throng as if they also had just 
arrived, the young couple signalled a cab and eu- 
tered it. Sir Lionel gave the address of his former 
tutor and they departed rapidly upon their new 
course. 

It became evident in the course of their journey 
that they had not moved too soon iu their effort to 
outwit Miss Rohan’s enemy. 

Notting Ilill being in the neighbourhood of Bays- 
water, Beatrix became somewhat nervous and uneasy, 
keeping a vigilant look-out from the windows and 
fancying a dozen times that she beheld Colonel 
Brand. 

As they entered the Uxbridge Road, however, with 
the Kensington Gardens at their left hand, a cab 
passed them slowly, with three men seated in it. 

Beatrix shrank back into the deepest shadows 
of her vehicle, white as death, and not daring to 
breathe. 

For in those threo men she recognized Colonel 
Brand, her pitiless enemy, Mr, Hillsley, her trustee, 
and a policeman in uniform. 

In that swilt, devouring glance into the passing 
cab she saw that Colonel Brand was smiling and ex- 
ultant. He looked like one whois marching to an 
assured and perfect triumph, 

It was plain that he had yet not beento Wellesley 
Terrace, and that he was on his way thither. 

Not until the cab bad entirely passed them did 
Beatrix venture to breathe, Then she turned her 
gaze upon Sir Lionel, her eager eyes glowing, her 
breath coming iu frightened gasps. 

**'That was Colonel Brand,” she said, ‘‘and—and a 
police-officer !” 

“ Colonel Brand little dreams that you are beyond 
his reach, Missa Rohan,” said the baronet. “ By the 
time he bas discovered your flight you will be safely 
hidden from his search.” 

Beatrix began to recover her courage. Her enemies 
had not seen her. she was still safe. 

Long before the young couple had reached their 
destiuation Beatrix had thrown off a great portion of 
her load of care. She had an instinctive trust in the 
young baronet, she knew that he would protect her, 
and she banished from her countenance every trace 
of anxiety and apprehension, 

The cab stopped at last before a little red-brick 
box of a, honse in a quiet street, and Sir Lionel as- 
sisted the young lady to alight. 

Having dismissed the cabman, he pulled the gar- 
den bell set in the gate-post of the tall, green board 
fence. 

“This is Gladiolus Villa, Miss Rohan,” he said. 
“My former tutor, Mr. Clawson, and his wife live 
here with one servant. I often visit thom, and I 
believe the dear old peoplé regard me as a son.” 

A servant appeared and opened the gate to them, 
Mr. Clawson was at home, it appeared upon inquiry, 
and Sir Lionel conducted Beatrix up tho narrow 
walk, up the spotless stone steps, into « little lobby, 
and thence into @ quaint, little, old-fashioued draw- 
ing-room. 

‘he servant disappeared with a message from the 
young baronet to her master and mistress. 

Almost immediately Mr. and Mrs. Clawson 
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made their appearance, and welcomed Sir Lionet 


with effusion. 


The ex-tutor wad’ a vénerable, gray-haited man,’ : 


with a long gray beard falling upon his breast. His 
light-blue pba were full of Tindness, His face in- 
vited trust and confidence. ; 

Mrs, Clawson was a delicate copy of her hisband. 
She was old and gray-haired too, and thé expression 
of her countenance was very like his, “The ‘two 
niight have been taken for brother and sister. “I'he 
sympathy between them, like many elderly couples, 
had oreated in them & marvellous resemblance to 
each other, 

The baronet introduced Beatrix to his old friends 
and she was made welcome, 

“Tam come to claim your hospitality for Miss 
Rohan until to-morrow toring, Mrs. Clawson,” 
said Sir Lionel, frankly. “I am to escort Miss Rohan 
to Folliott Court to-morrow. Until we leave townl 
desire to place her in your charge.” 

“Any friend of yours, Sir Lionel, is welcome 
here,”’ replied Mrs. Clawson, “ Let me take your hat, 
my dear,” 

She removed the girl’s hat and cloak with her 
own wrinkled, tremulous hands, and took a seat very 
near to that of her young guest. 

During the conversation that followed Bestrix 
again told the story of her life to kind and sympa- 
thizing listeners. 

“ How little we know of the wickedness that fs 
in the world!” sighed Mr. Clawson, who was an 
indefatigable student of books, but who knew very 
little indeed of human nature. “It seems incredible 
that men should possess such a greed of money. 
This poor young lady is hunted for her fortune by 


men whom this insatiable greed seems ‘to have con- 


verted into demons. Strauge! Terrible!” 

“ And by men who should make it their first duty 
in life to protect her!” said Mrs, Clawson, “ ‘They are 
her nearest relatives, you know. Bat she will bo 
safe here until to-morrow, and afterwards shé will 
be safe at Folliott Court.’’ 

The day passed swiftly and pleasantly, Beatrix 
remained within doors, not daring to go ont upon a 
shopping expedition. 

Sir Lionel Chariton spent the day and evening 
at Gladiolus Villa, and left at ten o’clock for his 
hotel. 

During those hours of constant intercoursé the 
favourable impression made by each one of tlie 
young couple upon the other deepened into s 
keener appreciation—into an ardent admiration— 
into love. 

The next morning, at an early hour, the young 
barouet arrived in a caband Beatrix went away with 
him. They drove to the station, seeing no hostile 
face on their arrival there, aad set out fa the first- 
class compartment of # mail train for Lincoln- 
shire. 

“You will soon be at home, Miss Rohan!” gaid 
the baronet. “ You will soon be among warm and 
true-hearted friends! Only a few hours of travel 
and you will be as completely lost to your enemies 
as if you were dead !” 

Sir Lionel had forgotten the hopes and plans 
which Lady Folliott has formed concerning his 
future. 


He had forgotten that it was her chief aim in Jife “ 


to marry him tu the rich Indian heiress. And he 
could not know that in taking the pure and lovely 
Beatrix to Folliott Court he was ensuring for her 
the deadly hatred of that serpent-like woman—the 
false Miss Berm yogham. ° It-was well he could pot 
lead the future. 


(To be continued.) 


SCIENCE. 


Parunr Coonine APPaRaTUs For Lrquips.— 
The following apparatus for cooling water, wine, 
milk, beer, etc., has been patented in Vienna, and 
is claimed to be most efficient and convenient; and 
at the same time among the cheapest. It consists 
simply of a tube, most conveniently of tiny with @ 
tight-fitting cover, which is rapidly ked,. by aid 
of wooden stamper, with poun ice and salt, 
either mixed or in alternate layers, and is to be 
plunged into the liquid that is to be kept coal. 

How To Renper ParEr ‘TRANSPARENT\-+ It \is 
worth knowing that if one volume, of castor-oil .be 
dissolved in two or three volumes. of. spirits. of 
wine jit will render paper transparent, and, the 








spirit rapidly evaporating, the pape, in. a few, 
A 


minutes, becomes tit for use. rawing im peneil 
or in Indian ink can thus be made, and if the paper 
is placed in spirits.of wine the ail is Atasaiea out, 
restoring the paper to its original condition. This 
is the discovery of Herr Fuscher. 


THe MepicinaL RuvBARs.—It is only a very | 
short time ago since it was supposed that ‘the- 


origin of the true’medicinal rhubarb of commerce 





been finally settled, and was the product of 
ahe i 2, admitted in Finckiger and. Han- 
ury’s i this com- . 
ortable has been Tae 
recent mamber of Regel’s “ Gartenfloza’’ there is, 
a figure of Rheum palmatum, var. tanguticum, 
which is described as the “ most genuine amonget 

i enna on the pons imported Soto 


” rhubarb 

Eiberia by van of iachta. ag ay 
eats collet Oo arse noptocbig ae te tian 
lands of ‘Thibet. on 


—An interes 
pape by Profeeoe Vat ge, seouty toned of 
pli A son ey A json rver Read: Fe 1 pig 
He rotated a linder between | 


electro-magnet, where 
lens with polarized light 
When not magnetized the 
when magnetized its ne rotating power di- 
minisaed considerably, Ley increasing velocity of 
rotation ; the reason being that, in such quick re- 
volution, each diameter retained too short « time 
in the axial direction te acquire all the magnetism: 
it would otherwise have, Togive flint glass sach 
dia-magnetic intensity as becomes observable by 
tation of the plane required at least 1°800 of a 
second time, while to give it all the dia-magnetism 
itis capable of taking under a strong maguet at 
least 1°400 of a second was needed. 

Discovery oF PaPaveRaczous PLantTs:~—Dr. 


belonging to a hitherto 28, | 

proposes to designate as the These 
papaveraceous have shot Sasongs soil 
which has been covered to the depth of three 
métres with the masses of scoris thrown out by 
the workmen in ancient times when the mines were 
worked by the Greeks, and which has recently been 
distar in order that the imperfectly fused 
materials might be subjected to a further process 
of fusion for the purpose of extracting the silver 
contents. The persistent vitality of the seeds 


through the s of 1,500 or 2,000 years which has | of 
came y Pithe is 


since the mines were last worked a 
curious fact in physiological botany, and is all the 
ing because this species of 


is 
any other habitat. 

THERAPEUuTICAL Uses or Hor Batrus.—Pro- 
fessor Laségue, in a paper on the therapeutical uses 
of hot baths, remarks that these should be of short 
duration—from twenty to thirty minutes at the 
furthest—the temperature on entering the bath to 
be lower than that on quitting it,.whatever ex- 
tremes it may reach in the meantime, and the 
increase of temperature always to be made 
gradually. The maximum should beil8 degs. F., 
although 113 degs. is perhaps a. better limit. This 
temperature is easily borne, provided the escaping 
steam be not felt on the nacovered portions of the 
body, and also provided that the maximum be not 
maintained over eight or ten minutes. On leaving 
the bath the patient is to be placed in his bed, 
where he soon regains not his true temperature, 
which has varied but little, but his apparent tem- 
perature. M. Laségue finds that cold applications 
immediately after the hot bath, contrary to what 
takes place After vapour baths, are neither useful 
mor agreeable. The disease which yields most 
readily to this system of hot baths, it is stated, is 
chronic rheumatism poten deformities of the 
joints, which usually resists ordinary modes of ' 
treatment. ‘ 

Frost on Wrixpows.—An excellent fllustration * 
of the deposition of frost may be obtained from the 
frozen moisture so commonly found on the inner’ 
surface of the panes of glass’ in bedroom windows, 
when the temperature of the outer air is lower than 
32 degrees. The cause, of course, is ‘to’ be ‘attri- 
buted to the cooling of the air in the room by the 
colder air outside. Now, an exceedingly neat ex- 
periment may be made, with ‘but little trouble, by’ 
which the effect. of radiation on the deposition of 
frost can be studied, Cut.out two smail pieces of 
tin-foil, and fix one.on the inside of the window and | 
the other.on the outside, observing to place them : 
on Uifferent.parts of the pane, so-that'they may not’ 
facecach other. In the morning it will/be observed 
that the deposit of frost is appreciably thicker on 
the piece of tin-foil thatis on the inner surface of 
tthe pane than on the rest.of the window, while it 
ig entirely wanting on that portion of the glass 
covered on the outside by, the tinfoil, Clearly, 
therefore, the imner tin-foil must have made that. 
part of the gl@ss under it colder than the rest, 
and the outer foil the portion under it warmer. 
The explanation is as follows:—Tin-foil is a good 
reflector of heat, and, consequently, a poor radiator. 
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twelve and twenty-four pounder battery guns 
the same cast-iron cannon which came over from 
Prussia in 1861, and which have long been obsolete 
in the Prussian army. guns show as 
great a mixture of various systems as those of the 
artillery, The seyen-inch Armstrong ’ 
may be found next to the eight-inch Krupp breech, 
loader and the cast-iron 24-pounder, ae the 
same plan as the Battery of 1861. 1873 a 
cast-iron rifled Dresdh lonting mortar and a short. 
24-pounder rifled -breech-loading gun were intro- 
duced into the garrison artillery, and this has been 
regarded as a that the penser was bei 
given to breech-loaders. Finally the war of 1870-71. 
i better field-gun for the 
army; but that there was still a strong 
party in favour of muzzle-loaders was shown by the 
trials made sinee 1872 with bronze 14-pounder 
muz#le-loaders, though others were simultancously’ 
made with bronze breech-loaders. ‘The great su-" 
periority shown by the Krupp field-gan in the 
trials at Stoinfield and in the camp at Bruck seems 
now to have settled the question, “ 
pana , 

Tue Knightsbridge Barracks question remains 
abeyance. At prosent the military autuorities hav? 
not determined either to reconstruct or to remove. 
them, ® 

Tue German Emperor ‘has just attained his 
seventy-eighth birthday, and from advices which” 
have been received at Berlin it appears that the 
event has everywhere throughout Germany been 
celebrated with marked cordiality, 

MonuMesTaL STONE OF THE TimE oF TuoTs- 
mus IIl.—A discovery of great interest to Egypto, 
logists and autiquaries generally is reported from. 
Port Said. A learned archeologist in that place hag 
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just found s monumental stone to Thothmes III» 
under whose reign (1491 B.c.) the exodue of the 
Ieraclites is supposed to have taken place, The 


inscriptions already deciphered contain than 
400 geographical names, all recognisable, sad forthe at 


most part belonging to Arabia, Armenia, 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. i 


THE SHADOW OF THE STORM 
~ 


mn 





——_—~>—— 
CHAPTER XIilL 
Havine given them due instruction cof 
their ‘behaviour before his clerk, Emile 





to discuss the contents of the basket w: 


wero r seats: ok 
spierre stood by iiieant, ti 
hands clenc’ ° oy: 
be ie a ee ’ 

the fate of y 
Danton shall (alow te thet 


bis manners 


pos aera Re ar 
* Citizen 
calls itan idle move, fe 
nance, but I hoped better 


spierre” 


“ Ha, what has Danton to say about affairs in Paris, 


or in the Assembly either? What do you want, my 
keen-eyed Falcon ?’’ 

“1 have traced two sristocrats in their flight 
toward Dover—the daughter of the Count 
and a young Parisian marquis. I want acthorily to 
follow snd seize them. 1 will go to the very water's’ 
edge but 1 will have them” ‘ 

“And would Danton bfoder? He is a traitor 
already. You shall go; come with me for the pads: 
port—the credentials of authority from me.” 

Emfle’s dark eyes sparkled. 

"Thank you, Robespistte I knew you would sce 
differently {rom the sbort- ed Danton 1 shall 
Want passports also for wny niece Chiotilde, and a 
youth who can recognize the marquis in any disguise.” 

“ Tt is a queer journey for your niece,” observed 
Robespierre. 

“ Ay, but she lived wilh the connt's, family, aod 
can weke gure J. find the right daughter.” . 

, So, 80, you areas keon-wittedasever. Well, you 
shall have my authority for all you need to belp ‘you 
off, .So- Danton disconraged you? We'll show him 
how much Robespietre values hig opivion.’” 

Danton and his party had left the hall; to Emile's 
extreme relief, and be followed Robespierre to his. 
private secretary's office, aud received the invaluable 


at once. ; 4 
Pinsteun Jeaped wildby as he received them. :His. 
plans had succéeded beyond his wildest hopes. Only 
one ‘thing remained, to make sure'that M Tierre wae" 
vot released ‘until too late to barmthem: Ue walked 
around to the police office, and ‘ascertained ‘that he: 
was safely confined, waiting the fmvestigativy, aud | 
then flew homeward, Be kk De 

A single glance at his hopeful face and cheery eye } 
‘was more reviving to the trembling pair thau the 


ee ad elixir. 

“We statt at onte Th our fatigue ts 

Chiotil@e.”’ ae " see 
She sprapg to her feet with a glad smile, and .an- 

swered, eagerly: ‘ ’ 
“Ob, yes, 1 am strong and ready for swything | 

now. ” 


«Phat pale face gives assurance of remetkable | 
strength. You must try # glass of wine, for we, 
Fs swiftly and make no pause for night,” replied ; 


‘And whats 40 be amy fate?” asked Jules; trying, 
to-bide the extilaration caused’ by Emile's demeanour 
and assuming a luigabrions tone. tic f 

“You owilt us to help identify: your: 
old master. Mind, if you bettay. my trust a -pistol’ 
shot willavenge ii” ? ay one y* 

“ThereisnOdanger; my only safety is tn obedience 


jivisited the #hore’atall; bat seems tobe waiting for 


“Leon, put.this paper, this endorsement of my 
movements in Robespijerre’s own handwriting on 
record. It may be valuable sometime. And step 
down and see the car peome. I ordered it 


le, advanced 


Emile appeared to reflect deeply. 

“ What matter? They will have no object incarry- 
ing ue off, and I can use my wits. I'll pretevd I’m 
looking fora friend. I must go. It is a special mige 
sion,and Robespierre will be angry if I fail.” 
i= “ — a _ if you like, but it looke 

" ike a foo expedition,” replied the 


“'TheMorst about it is that Imust take my niece 





‘to Mdentiig-the lady I seakeh for. But then English- 


{ mon mee Mot brutes. I really think 1 must ven- 


followed himself with apparent nonchalauce 

“It's all right,” aasid one of the soldiers aud the 
word sas passed along the line., 

Then’ the carriage proceeded. f diovo slowly 
through the city, but ouce vat of the crowded strddte 

dashed along at. furious rate. 
todly a word was spoken Hy tho occupants, 
though every heart was thrilliog with deep emotion, 

Once Emde said, goutly ; 

“ Teke all the rest you can now, After the aext 
my horses the road will be congher.”’ 

“Ob, Emile, all fatigue aud weariaess seems 
lifted away from me by a magio. spell,’ answered 
the girl, “1, seem able to ondure everythiag sow 
that we have leit those borrible scenes * i 

* Speak guardedly,, there ar soutinels posted ell 
the way.) We shall-be stopped cepsatediy it were 
better lor you to scem asleep, even it you caveat tiod 
genuine forgetiulness,” : 
| \bales-drew the gracetul, ‘head to bis shoulder, end 
presently, despite hor assurauce Felivic was seally 
sound asleap. ‘ ‘ 

They were stopped every few miles, and soldiers’ 


torches eame forward, carefully scrutivizing |. 


‘with 
the whole party; but the dreaded uame of Kobes- 
ierfe silenced ‘all duubts aud preveited serious 
indrance. 
Qu aud on dashed the gallant horses, and when 
the morting crept opoo them they had gained the 
post wifere the change was to bé miadb © None of thie 
party left the carriage, but as speedily a possibile tho 
aded, teekiiy animals were removed and fresh ones 
nessed jn their places. _ ' 
And at length, quite as soon as be had anticipated 
ee Jeaped from the carriage upon the quay et 
ais. 
_Aclittlo Euglish brig was lying away cnt tp the 
stream. 
| The French guards were posted.on, every side 
They eyed oux party suspiciongly. but Emile boldly 
presented his priceless.passport aud feigued extreme 
disappointment at nut overtaking the object of bia 
search. ‘ ' ‘ 
“They have escaped: to youder vessel," said de, 
““T) gam coutidont .of iti Why aay: bomet Deard ner 
and examine the passengers 2” ‘ 
The officer laughed 
i“[ should: rather it) were you than me to make 4 
stich awattempt,. What is to binder them trom carry: 
ling you off when youare'ow board? She bas sot. 





something! We tave intercepted several boats put- 
iting off. to her, though one escaped from us. We 
‘soon liave att armed vessel liere to take eare 
of such inéddleséme’ visitors, but just now wo are 


bis companions fnto the carriage ont | 


re Were instantly provided, and 
tly took their seats, aud were 


mothor-land adicu with 
40 telief, Neither 

ll turted hopefully and 
Wessel’ cocking on the 

d Emife with the de- 

‘Bad tho day before to 

= getting out to the 


1?” asked be; little in- 


‘eWange snough, but they 

took hold with them. 

Sen i feeble-looking, but ms 
way were wling aroun 

y oe ‘the boat and put oat, 

would hide their 

p heard their oar 


ne agit Wetting as vow, Seo the 
they won't allow us to 
et 
feat of that, since we are unarmed, and show 
plataly that we come with peaceable intentions. You 
may leave ug, aud retreat at once 1’ll signal if I 
‘wish you.to return:”’ 

~ Ay, ay. ‘You've the propec papers from Robes- 
pierre, or d mistrust we shoulda t belp you slong in 
this fashion.” 

Enile smiled celmly Hoe had drawn forth a white 
‘headkerchiel end allowed it to flutter in the breeze 
as nsortot flag of truce, 

How his heart was beatiog' How covery pulse 
throbbed, notwithstanding that ealm exterior, a¢ 
the leaping waves boretuem toward the white-wiuged 
ark of ealotga«: t 

The officer. oa deck hailed them the moment théy 
came withia speaking distance, 

** Boataboy! what do you wish? Who sroyou ?” 

~ Frieads, seeking to board your ship,” was Emile’e 
coply. in his déep, steady tones - 

* Ayyey!” came back, ina cheery response. 

ie was ‘but « tew moments longer, thoagh ft 
gseomod hours to the anxious fugitives ore they 
stood upon the friendly deck the centro of a carious 
group. 

Ewite spoke « few words with the captain, end 
then called oat to the boat's crew waiting below. 

ae may tobarn. 1 shall take passage to 


“That's « curions. chap anyhow,” growled the 
leading carsman. ‘I supposo Robespierro knows 
his own business, but | should say wé've helped 
some pretty cunning fugitives. getaway from France, 
in fine shape” 

‘It's none of our look-out anyhow,” responded 
the fellow at the oar, “ but they had a grand Jook, al 
threo of them, aud ibat's a fact ” 

Aud the boat was turned again toward.the shore. 

Qn the English deck stood Emile, grasping the 
band of either companion. and repeating fervently, 


| while the teave poured’ down bis cheek 


* Heaven be praiged for the mercy vouchsafed to 
os! My ebildron, we are saved!" ; 

Lady Felicie lid ber weeping face ‘ta ‘her hands. 
Jules wrdng that of Emile aud auswered falcoriugly : 

“And after Heaven, we owe ovr deliverance to 


er hod. alter me, to Robespierre; tittle though he in- 
tended it,” replied Emile 

The sympathizing captain toqutred ‘their history. 
| “The group of interésted’ passengers warmly ten- 
dered their congratulations and sympatiry 

“We heat similar recitals every day,’ observed 
the ‘gentiemanly commender; ‘in fact it is our 
business lying off here to receive fugitives. . { fear 
we sliall be molested presently, 1 have been warned 
a Fretich man-of-war is to be sent hither:”” ° 








to-your wishes,’ replied Jules, meekly % bis 
eyolidés tv Lid thre mischievous aparkle + de . 


‘helpless. We could not aid you in the feast out 
tlrere.’” rw ‘ a "ta stat 


“How Jong muet“you ‘remain ?’* asked Emile, 
Jooking anxious once more, : 
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“Only a few hours longer. I have waited a 
week for an illustrious passenger. Much I fear he 
is discovered and thrown into prison, if not already 
guillotined.” 

“* Perhaps I shall be able to give you information. 
I quepenell a fresh list at Robespierre’s dictation 
but a few days ago,” returned Emile. 

‘The captain whispered a name in his ear, 

Emile sighed heavily. 

* Alas, your errand is fruitless, The revered and 

noble bishop has gone to his long home. He was 
brutally murdered in La Vendée.almost a month 
ago.” 
“Then we will set forth for England at. once. 
The ‘ Carrier Pigeon’ must spread her wings and 
fly toa happier shore. We have other fugitives. on 
board, and you may all be naturally enough anxious 
to leave these scenes. Ho, my hearties, up anchor, 
and shake out the sails!’ 

Just as they were passing into the cabin Felicie 
came hastily to Emile’s side. 

** Emile, dear Emile, I am certain I see an old 
familiar face in that crowd. It is strange enough 
why he should be here, yet, if that be not Jeaanot 
Lazim, I have lost my memory. He looked eagerly 
and guestioningly too into our faces. Iam certain 
it is Jeannot! He will be glad to know one Langue- 
= is left ; let us comfort him with the know- 

ige.” 

* Point him out to me, and I will bring him down 
to you.” 

“ The gray-headed old man in the green jerkin, 
See, he is watching us now.” 

Felicie and Jules passed down into the cabin and 
Emile returned on deck. 

The cabin was a long, narrow apartment with the 
state-rooms opening from either side. There were 
some dozen people in it, whoat once came forward 
to offer any assistance or favour in their power to 
the pale, lovely girl, whose graceful ing was 
each a contrast to her. peasant clothing. 

One drew forward an easy-chair, another poured 
out a glass of wine and eagerly proffered it ; a third 

roduced a rich shawl, and veiled with its bright 

ids the coarse and dingy dress. 

Only one made no movement, a tall, dejected- 
looking woman, in the very coarsest of black 
Greases, who sat with closed eyes, leaning her head 
wearily against the wall. 

She spread her handkerchief over her eyes 
and foreh and did not remove it for the stir 
made by the entrance of Felicie. 

When, however, old Jeannot made his appear- 
ance, rushing in with the most reckless disregard 
rol propriety, she. drew it away and looked up 

> 
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LMOTHER AND DAUGHTER. ] 


“Oh!” cried old Jeannot, sobbing like a school- 
boy, “it is teally you, my young mistress. I 
never dreamed it could be, though it made’my 
heartache thinking how much you looked like my 
young lady. Oh, this is too beautiful. What wi 
she say ? Where is she ” 

“My good Jeannot, I knew it would be such 
pleasure to your honest heart to know that I had 
escaped. And what had brought you here, to 
meet the sole survivor of'a hapless family, whose 


greatness and grandenr have fallen to the dust ?’’ | h 


said Lady Felicie, softly, and: tenderly, as she 
clasped affectionately the old man’s extended hand, 

“ Where is she ?’? demanded Jeannot, feverishly. 

A hasty hand brushed him aside—a tall figure 
rushed between—a pale, pale face, attenuated and 
wan with grief and suffering—eyés wild with 
frantic joy and amazement, peered into the startled 
face of Felicie. } 

re My child, my Felicie—oh, Heaven, I thank 
thee!’ j 

And prone at the girl’s foet sank the shivering, 
trembling figure, 

Had the grave opened before her eyes, and 
yielded up its dead, Felicie could not have been 
more startled. 

‘* Mother, mother,’”’ gasped she; “oh, can it be 
possible? am I awake? Emile, Jules, tell me that 
I do not dream.”’ 

Emile stood at the threshold like a statue frozen 
suddenly to the spot; he could not articulate a 
single word, Jules likewise was overwhelmed with 
bewilderment. 
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titude at this providential meeting—this blessed 
discovery—and it is totally inexplicable still.” 
Tell us how. you escaped, my mother, my pre- 
cious, precious one—res , 28 it seems, from the 
very jaws of death ; tell us, how it happened.” 
“y, t must your inquiries, to me it 
is all a blank.” 


Old Jeannot smiled with pardonable pride. 

**Oh, yes; my young lady. I'll tell you all about: 
it; and, indeed, it -warms up the old man’s 
eart to see that pleasant smile of yours again 
so much that I can tell it brisky, You remem- 
ber the terrible night—there, then, I won’t talk 
of it! I won’t say a word more than I can help, 
it makes me shiver myself. We servants were half- 
frightened to death, such of us as were notin that 
wretch of a M. Pierre’s plot, and 'we huddled toge- 
ther, not knowing what to do, for they wouldn’t let’ 
us fly away from’ the chateau. We guessed what 
terrible thing was nappening, but couldn’t get near: 
you to see, until the new band came, masked 
men, which drove M, Pierre’s folks away. 

“Then, while they were fighting 
into the chapel. 





outside, I crept 

y old blood quite froze in my 
veins’ ‘at. the sight I saw! I thought you 
were all killed. I was going to try to bring 
a. little life’ to those who showed no wounds, 
but I heard some one coming throngh the broken 
window, and I ran away as fast as I could; I 
thought I should be killed for being there, so I ran 
hid away till everything was quict. When I 
came out I found most of. the, servants.gone; but 
there lay poor Victorie’s body right in the cor- 


But Jeannot had read the whole, and, seizing the | ridor. 


hand of each, he cried, stoutly : 

“No, no, it is‘ no dream; you are both saved— 
mother and daughter both saved—when you be- 
lieved each other dead.’ Rejoice and be happy.” 

Mother and daughter were sobbing in each othet’s 
arms,and notan eye was dry in the cabin, as the 
strangers silently retreated from the sacred scene. 

**Oh, my child, my child! I have had so little 
hope in escape—the world has sucha 
blank, and now there is such light, such joy!’’ 
whispered the countess. 

“T cannot understand it. We believed you dead ; 
such anguish as the thought gave us; Emile and I 
both were so certain of your death. How could it 
have happened that we were deceived ?”” 

* Emile? then it was he who saved yon?” 

“He is here. Emile, where are you?’ cried 
Felicie. 

Emile came forward slowly; he took the hand 
of the countess, raised it reverentially to his lips, 





and said: 
“T cannot speak. I am overwhelmed with gra- 





‘The masked men were most. of them outside, 
keeping guard I 7 and some were eysting to 
ther blankets and food, and piling them into 
ts; I crept softly back and looked into the 


“A tall man in a mask was there giving directions 
about burying the bodies. He seemed to feel’ 
dreadfally about the murder, and the curse he ut-. 
tered againt that villanous Pierre made me feel sure’ 
he was friendly to your family. I couldn’t see any- 
thing of my young mistress, and this man kept ask- 
ing where she was. One of his men said that they 
must have carried her off, and then he started and 

‘could go. ‘The men followed 

hurried in and took — look, as I 
expected, of my dear mistress, 1 I was bend- 
ing over her I saw @ little fluttering beating at her 


“IT put my ear hastily to her one it was a 
minute before I could make sure, then I knew sho 
was not dead. I stood a moment wringing m 
hands, not knowing what todo; then some 
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it into my head to think of Victorie lyin § 


sant cloak I wrapped around 
work swiftly, I, the poor, 
had it done in time. , 


enough to show she was not dead, but never opening | hero. 


eyes. 
, LT went over to 
stood the next day.. It was a terrible sight that 
smoking ruin of charred ground; but my heart 
was too full of fear of the oe @ of what I had 


cone, gutting to M..Pierre to so badly as I 
have done any other tim: : 
“I found out from the other servants thiggt was 
M. Pierre who struck Viehorie, Danone she vegged 
the ‘mistress’s life, but none of ’em seemed to know 
she was dead. Perhaps some of his men gave the 
last blows which made the face so none could have 
told who it was. 

“He came up to me, and asked me ifI know 
what had become of the young mistress. I could 
answer innocent enough there, and I pointed to the 


grave, 

“No, no,’ said he ; ‘there are two bodies missing. 
The old woman is dead, but the other has escaped;’ 
and with a terrible oath he warned me not to 
harbour her. 

“T shook like a lenf with fear, and asked ‘meekly 
enough if he cared about my keeping Victorie ; that 
she was at my cottage sick. 

“* Keep her as long as you like,’ said he; .‘ but 
mind you keep clear of any other.’ 

“T went home, trembling you may believe, but 
the saints scemed to help me. My lady never 
came to herself for three long dreary weeks, so as 
to know anything I mean, and I managed to keep 
everybody out, and my daughter and I took all the 
care of her. They were such wild. times folks had 
enough todo to manage for themselves without 
meddling with their neighbours’ affairs. M. Pierre 
came to the cottage once, but he only glanced into 
the room, where he sup Victorie was sick. 
He kept a guard round my place, I know, so no oné 
should come to me, and he me where- 
evor I went; but he never thonght I had her all the 
time in the cottage. 

“When my lady woke up to know herself she 
was like a little child. I had dreaded it—not 
sure but the shock would kill her; but when she 
asked for her daughter I told her she was safe 
(the saints knew I meant in Heaven), and she was 
so fecble she asked no more. I waited till she was 
strong again, and that wasn’t for months, before I 
let her know what had happened, and enough 
was I that I didn’t go on cheating her; 1 thought 
she would just die, after all my saving, for lack of 
trying to live. 

“ When she was able to go about we arranged 
such a patch as Victorie would have had to wear, 
and there she lived in my cottage, no one mistrust- 
ing but it was Victorie, and she never stepping her 
foot out of that room, except at midnight. 1 made 

a story that Victorie was so hurt at her scarred 
face she wouldn't allow any one to, see 


piece they all believe it, I was dreadful uneasy 
though, expecting every day that something would 
happen to let M. Pierre know of thetruth. Many’s 


the night l've Jaid awake planning; but I never |, 


should have had the chance if M. had not 
suddenly taken himself off to Paris. Somethin 


vay aoe had happened at the Little Forest, whic 
he guarded night and day, and he went off in 
wrath, vowing vengeance against everybody, 
sa 


they 


id, 

“Then I went to work in earnest. T got all the 
money I could, and gave out that Victorie had 
taken a notion to go away, and that I was going to 
journey with her to Calais. I d er wp, 
and pat a thick veil on, he could only see the 

patch, and my lady T set off on foot. 
We had a terrible time of it; it was only now and 
then we got a ride in a cart or on a’ donkey; but, 
after sleeping in sheds, and ‘begging for dogs’ vic- 
tuals, we made our way to Lyons. ere I stop 
r while, of the troubles we of 

about Paris. I got some work, and we just kept 
from starving, because I had to lay by enough to 
help py tee) oop ge to England, if ever we could 


to ; ‘ 
or Noble, faithful Jeannot!’’ cxclaimed Felicie, 
Patching his hard hand and kissing it fervently. 


the spot ‘where the chateau had | anoth 


‘Noble indeed! He has not told you half his 
self-sacrifice and devotion,’ echoed the countess. 
Poor old Jeannot tried to conquer the sudden 
y ess which came over him at this earnest gra- 
titude, but the tears came pouring oyer his wri 
c and his’voi i 
3 80 


nh at the 
Fe tase: panne nay 


to the 8 . But the saints helped us 
ba they eid diane olf ts Giant: Gnd coer o find our 
youns lady .safe Feta Stats Poor ol 
eannot is contented to die now; my lady will smile 
, and ae: 
ay, to be tenderly cared for, to be revered and 
loved all the rest of your life!’ exclaimed Emile, 
dashing off the moisture which hung ; 
‘don’t talk of dying, Jeannot, we can’t lose such a 


Jules bad stood. gazing blankly from one to 


er. | 
“Monsieur. Emile,” said he, suddenly, as a 
momentary silence, ensued, “I. don’t understand 
this at all. . You told me Chlotilde was your niece. 
I unders' that she was of peasant birth.’ 

Ewile proudly. 

**T adopted her for.my niece when I believed her 
friendless—now her mother has returned she must 
go back to her true name. Will it matter to you, 
who asked me for my niece, though I warned you 
Ped m es orjgin, that she comes from a noble 


* Ah, no! Not to me, who looked upon her, while 
ilde, as tho peer of our proudest duchesses ; but 
Iam penniless, stripped of evorything—her mother 


may ‘o 
a) I see’you aro still mystified ; but what does the 
nay say herself ?”’ and he touched the hand of Lady 


She smiled, blushed, and then, looking up with 
tears still sparkling in her eyes, answered : 

“I say I would rather remain Chlotilde always 
if another name will take from me the love of Jules 
or his betrothal vow.” 

Then, turning to the countess, she said, eagerly : 

“My mother sorely will not consider it any hin- 
drance that he Liove has no claim to noble«birth 


s wen forbid!” answered tho countess, ear- 
nestly ; “but Iam a 

“ So are we all. Let me unravel a little of the 
mystery. Jules, allow me to introduce you to the 
bride who.can now claim your heart as well as nup- 
tial. vow. Gentle-hearted, devoted little maiden, 
willing to waive so generously the claims of birth 
and fortune, know who in truth is this Jules 
have promised to love and cherish with a wife’s see 
derness, Lady Felicie Fongnston, the Marquis 
Edward Jules de Berri. I hope you duly appreciate 
oad Emile, h Pied ay th h 

A ile, his face glowing wi appiness, 
clasped the two youthfal hands together. - 

* marquis [ d and feared,” uttered 


Felicie. 

“The Lady Felicie I sp thoroughly detested!” 
atamimered Edward Jules, 

Emile smiled joyously, and bending down to the 
countess began a whispered explanation. 

“T knew that they were prejudiced against each 
other; I saw it was your wish they should be united. 
‘When I found the young marquis was only stunned 
by'the blow on his head I knew I must keep them 
together in my secret retreat, and I formed this 
plan, foreseeing’how it would end.” 

“Our benefactor, and preserver always,” said 
the countess, softly ; ‘alas! we have no reward to 
give him in return.’ ; 

Emile opened his lips eagerly, and then closed 
them again, murmuring, as he turned away : 

“Itis no time now] ean afford to wait.”’ 

leading the smiling Felicie came to the 


ntess. 

‘* Dearest mother, you will give us your blessing, 
though I come stripped. of coronet, fortune, estate, 
of. everything except a devoted love, a strong arm, 
and resolate will ?’’ 

“ A thousand times more joyfully, my dear. boy, 
than I could have done in the Chateau Languedoo 
on that fatal evening ; you will give my Felicie the 
priceless offering it was not then in your power to 
bestow, @ loving and appreciating beart,’’ answered 
the countess. 

‘As regards the fortune,” observed Emile, “the 
package of diamonds remains untouched, just as 

our .bapless father secured it in readiness for 
Toavitlly France... L, have kept it on my person day 
and night through many perils and vicissitudes, 
but it is safe, and so are all the valuable gems of 
the Languedoc family. You may lack the grandeur 
re the old days, but poverty you will never need to 
ear, ‘ 

“ Noble, generons: Emile !’’ echoed one and all; 





“you have done.all for us, nothing for yourself.” . 


when his nature has proved to be thorougily heroic | ha 





He smiled dreamily, 

Lady Felicie drew his stately head down to her 
lips, and whispered something in his ear. 

He smiled again, kissed her fondly, and turnet 
away hastily. 
bese What did you say, my child?” asked the cou. 


8. 

“TI made him a promise ; sometime I'll tell yo | 
what it was. Oh, mamma, mamma, how can we be 
thankful, enough for this joyful end of our 
troubles ?” 


The ‘other passengers had. discrectly retired, 
Jeannot had retreated after Emile, and now Edward 
Jules discovered it was judicious for him also to 
leave the agitated mother and daughter to them- 
sélyes, It was a long and perfectly open conversa- 
Mand the good ski ftly on bh 

ship sped swiftly on her way, and 
bore them all safely to the friendly English shore. 

They found a pretty country seat alittle from the 
seashore but whose'cupola gave a glimpse of the 
blue waves stretching toward their poor, distracted, 
+ —_ dearly beloved Franco, and thither thoy 
went. : 

.Jules.and Folicio were to be marricd at once, in 
the most: private and unostentatious manner. 
Emile was very grave, and very restless after the 
day was actually fixed upon. 
dy Felicie had watched him anxiously, and one 
morning she suddenly scized his hand, and with an 
arch smile, though a dewy eye, she led him thought- 
fally into the sunny garden. 

er new-found happiness, and clothing becoming 
her station, had wrought. a marvellous change in the 
appearance of the countess. <A soft colour restored 
the youthful ontline to her face, the peaceful look in 
the dark eyes, the becoming head-dress, all had re- 
stored as if by magic, her olden beauty. 

“Try, dearest Emile, and remember that I have 
promised it,’’ cried Felicie, and ran hastily away. 

What followed was too sacred for Felicie even to 
inquire about, much more, then, for us to give to 
pen description. ° 

But in a little more than an ‘hour they came out 
i the garden where Felicie and Edward were wait- 
ing in painful suspense. 

A’ single glance showed the young couple what had 
ppened. 

‘What @ serene peace deepened the tints of Emile’s 
eagle eyes! what a sweet content nestled around 
the lips of the countess ! 

“Pelicie,” said Emile, “my child indecd; we 
will have a double wedding.”’ 

Felicie kissed them both in extravagance of 
delight. 


And so both members of the haughty count’s 
family parted with the proud name of Languedoc. 
Neither ever repented it. They lived in England 
in peace and quiet, until tranquility returned to 
France, when they sought again her beloved shores. 

Jeannot was still alive, and the happiest of the 
whole party when they once again sought a homein 
the suburbs of a 

Not till then did they learn how M. Pierre 
perished miserably in an affray in La Vendée ; where, 
truo to his avaricious nature, he had been gathering 
plunder, concerning which the qnarrel with his 
comrades began. His memory was like a nightmare 
for the whole neighbourhood. 

The chateau was rebuilt, and old Jeannot was 
never weary of repeating the romantic history of 
their mother’s escape to the merry little children of 
Lady Felicie, nor of pointing out to them the spot 
in the Little Forest known in all the vicinity as 
“The Palcon’s Retreat.” 

' THE END, 


A Swiss papor reports the discovery at Wezikon 
of what is believed ‘to be the most ancient evidence 
yet known of the existence of man, It consists in'a 
kind of network of pointed fir poles covered with 
wicker-work. The slate coal in which it has been 
found belongs to the period intervening between the 
two Glacial epochs. 

Duxinc the past year more than 4,000/. has been 
paid to the Crown by seamen who have purchased 
their discharge from tle Navy. As granting dis- 
charges by purchase is a privilege allowed’ only to 
men of good character; aud under special’ circum- 
stances, this sum represents a small percentage of 
that which would have been paid had the majority of 
the applications been approved. 

TuE directors of the Channel Bridge Company have 
(says a Paris paper) just ordered the construction 

of am.arch 1,000 metres in length, for the purpose 
of proving the feasibility of the scheme of M. Boulet, 
engineer at Bourges, of throwing a bridge across 
the Straits of Dover, -The directors maintain that, 
whereas the tunnel would take eight yoars and cost 
15,000,000f., the bridge could be erected in a few 
months at an expense of only 600,000f. ' 

A new Swedish North-Polar expedition is being 

fitted out by the well-known merchant Dickson, a 
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Gottenberg. Professor Nordensjold will accompany 
it, and will have associated with ‘him, for Aretic. 
scientific observation, two botanists, graduates of the 
University of Upsala, and two zoologists, ‘Twelve 
Norwegian seal-hynters will form part of the crew. 
The start will be made from ‘Tromso ‘in Norway, 
early in June, ‘ ? 
—_—_—_—_ 
THE FORMATION OF DEW. 

Tnx cause of the formation of dew is simple, Dor- 
ing a.moderately warm day in autumn the air be- 
comes heavily charged with moisture; at night the, 
Objects on the surface of the earth, radiating their 
heat into the air, soon acquire a temperature. can- 
siderably lower than their. Whep, then, the air 
comes in contact with these colder ;objects, ite: tem- 
perature is lowered,.and,if the reduction, be continued 
below the dew-point, the;moisture will be deposited. 
ag dew op the objects waning the chilliug. 

The foregoing theory of dew was propounded by: 
Dr. Wells, of Lendon, who was born in Sou 
Carolina, Though seemingly simple, »pow that the: 
true explanation bas been out, it was only discowered 
by Wells, in all its completeness, after long years: of 
patient and continuous study; indeed, it may even’ 
be said that the discoverer gave his life as ‘the price 
of his discovery, since frequent-exposure to the chilly 
air brought on a series of colds whioh-resulted in his 
early death, 

It cannot have escaped the notice of all gifted with 
but ordinary powers of observation ‘that the amount 
of dew found in the mornings on different objects 
varies considerably. The vegetation, for example, 
will often be drenched ‘with while the road-bed, 
the bare rocks, or soil, contain Tittle or uone, Dif- 
ferences, too, are observable in the amount found on 
particular kinds of vegetation); shrubs, trees, aud 
grasses having received varying quantities. These 
differences are to be ascribed to the varying rapidity 
with which objects ldso their heat by radiation, and, 
consequently, in the degree to which they reduce the 
temperature of the air, e 

Dr, Lardner suggests. very beautifyl experiment 
which may well repay our readers. to repeat, for 
themselves, with such modifications as cironm- 
stavces may require. Place aclean glass gup-in,a, 
bright silver basin (a tin-one will answer ali .par- 
poses), and expose both to:the air overnight, during: 
the season of the year that dew is deposited; In the 
morning the; glass vessel will be covered with dew, 
while the metallic basin will contain none whatever. 
If, now, the experiment be repeated, and s.silver 
mug be placed in a glass basin, and exposed to the 
air, the basin will be found:covered with:dew, while 
the cup will be free. 

The explanation is-.simple. Of the:two substances 
—the glass and the metal—the former is*much the 
better radiator of heat; henee, its temperature being 
edlder than that of the metal, the dewis ited 
on itin preference. It ie a general Jaw that, as 
regards the surface action of matter, bodies'that are 

absorbers of heat ate almost equally good 
yadiatore—the same peculiatity of surface that 
allows the ‘heat to enter the mass of the substance— 
allowing it equally well to pass ont again by radia- 
tion. ‘That condition of surface, however, wiith 
favours the reflection of heat must necessarily .be 
opposed to radiation, since the heat being reflected 
is not able to enter the body. 

The metals, as-a class, ave all good reflectora,, 
especially wheu polished, and are consequently poor 
radiators. Duta small amount of dew shouldthere-. 
fore be deposited on them, as compared with that 
found on other objects. 

The deposition of dew becomes, then, a kind of 
natural thermometer, enabling ua to see, from the 
quantity found on different objects, he relative re- 
duction.of temperature they have.attsined through 
radiation. But.it may sometimes be semarked that 
oi two different pieces of the:aame :anbstence placed 
pear each other one contains a larger ion. of 
dew than does the other. A close imspedtion will 
generally show that one of them is separated: from 
the. ground by some good non-conduetor, swhilo ithe 
other isin direct connection with jit... So.eirenm- 
asiance, although their radiating powers be exsetily 
the same, the first must soon grow colder -thian the 
second, since it has ouly its own heat to lose, awhile 
the other is continually xeceiving additional: heat 
from the ground. 

To,the occasional bedding of ashes on which some 
streets. and pavements are laid/in defanit.of the moré 
substantial gravel, must be attributed the: greater 
deposit of dew in some streets:than in others, oreven 
occasionally.on.particular stones in the same streets, 
A much greater quantity of dew is deposited im cl 
nights than when.the sky is covered ‘with cloud#, 
On clondless nights nothing exists ‘to, check free 
radiation into apage ; objects, therefore, become .cou- 
siderably colder than the surrounding «ir, and thus 
produce a much greaterreduction of its temperature, 


and receive @ correspondingly heaviér:deposit of 
lew. When, on quo center: the sky is overcast, 
the heat radiated from the objects the dlouds 
is Sete from preorder back-again to'the objects, thus 
raising their tem “s 

This is the lar explanation. yeep gal 
cise, the clouds radiate their beat to the 


js considerably lessened. 


celestial apace that the tion 
ground is almost inappreciable. 


ed, With a clo in Boat a 
heat of the ground {8 80 much gsr Ferg aN Sot 
reese aah i - ‘ 


————_—_ 
; DREAMS.» » he wij 
_ ‘Lup ivteinsie study of dreams throws little light 
upon their ph ogy.. Itis only by a-compatative 
examination of them, studying them ia common with: 
the other phedomens of éleep, ithat they can be in 
any measure anderstood. The characteristic 6f the 
state-of éloep ie'the -absones of all outward sign of 
consciousness and will, whieh are seemingly with- 
drewn from ali connection with the organs of sense, ' 
or with those of motion, by which their 
could be manifested. But ‘the functions of the 
niuscles and of ‘the lower portions of the ‘netyous 
system which immediately control the’ es are* 
by tio means dormant, as the sudden cramp and 
psinfal start sufficiently show. ‘The spinal cord is 
awake and capable of function evon ih insuberdinate 
excess, unrestrained by any higher centre, The 
action of the lower centres is unrestrained ‘by the 


muscular spasm, which rudely wakes the sle¢per to 
the censciousness of pain, may , occur 


orate 
the brain is active and alert; and, as grag 


understood, it is only in the withdrawal of;a higher 
central influence that the difference between the. 
states of the spinal cord in.the waking aad sleeping 
condition consists. Thus the same teadency, 
norestrained excessive action obtains during:sleep in, 
both higher and,lower-eeatrea, . 

A very similar relation may be-traced in the in- 
veluatary intellectual action which constitutes a 
dream. The will bas )absolutely no:control over the 
train of ideas. 
Bpentaneity, or more rarely as a consequence of 
some waking thought or state, and: may ran: their 
ceutsé watirely ‘uncontrotled end uncontrollable, 
nainfleenced not only by the will but by the 
accumulated experience of the waking hours, so 
that the -absurd ‘inconsistencies and impossible 
relations of the fancied ‘action excite’ no sense of’ 
fowls or wonder, They pass away as- mysteriously 
as théy commesced, and their | oe may be ’s0' 
sepatated.from the lines of waking thought thgt, like: 
pvdistant second image in diplopic vision, the ex- 
istence of which may be unknown till’ an accident’ 
reveals its place and charactor, their occurrence may 
be unsuspected nontil some chance association -re-' 
produces ti.em. , 

‘Thus the same tendency to, unrestrained excess of 
action obtains turing sleoP in both higher abd lower 
regions of nervons phevomena, in bath brain and 
cord. And fn some other details.a farther aualogy 
may be traced. The physical sensation which excites 
ia reflex movement is .effective .ip.proportion to its 
ubaccustomed character. A sudden change of sensa- 
\tion may provoke the movemeat which aconataut 
pain,fails to elicit. Something of the same ralation 


jmay be traced in dreams. Fveliageand:ideas. which 


are dominant by day may be entirely absent iu.sleep 
—pays, bo even ‘conspicuous by -their absence,” 
“Sleep, death’s twin brother, kuows not, death; ” 
aud, alihough the statement of the Laureate Las,less 
accuracy. than some of bis apboriswmes, it is sufficiently; 
exact to iieteate ithe independence of the repro 

duced ideas on thease from which they have arisen. 
Unfelt, in short respite, the burden of sorrow) may, 
vanish, while some chauce, perbaps uoremembered 
association of the day before origiuates«a train of! 
ideas in happy couteast tothe -reality which return- 
ing consciousness reveals, ‘ 


‘Lhe influence of the physical organs on'the mind in |’ 


sleepis familiar toall students of ental physiology. 
Sensations unuoticed during the day nay besuflicient 
to set-up a train of idéas of definite character ant 
vivid distingtuess, and such sensations aro especially 
effective when sudden aud contrasted with those -pre- 


vious] yinflucacing the sensorium. ‘As Dr..Muaadsley |: 


has pointed out, the characters of thedelusion way be 
so dotermined by the organ diseased as ‘to be‘some- 
times the earliest indication of « subsequent malady, 
which may thusseem to be foretold during the dream,’ 
which hadapparently no physical origin. 

Such an-effeet of an organic derangement on the 
brain is nodoubt the-explanatian of the peculiar de- 
lusion of motion through the air, which has lately 


iubibitory influence which the higher centres axercise ina fit of 
over them, and during sleep this is withdrawn... * 


They may arise in apparent: 


a8 
. 


If as reflect the radiation, and by this'] co: 
etrodhepsrow abc ie edactiow a nt Ban 


7 
é 


‘| being unable to Gnd 





furnished @ daily coutemporary ‘with a sabject for 





abundant correspondence. ‘I'bere is probably no oue 


(Avans 1%; 2675, 
to whom the feeling of such passive locomotion:is: 
No delusions 


than ywhioh, in the” . , 
Y and ite allied sensations. & 





FACETIA£. 


Ir may sick We gede lly known that 
Seine tee eee eee 

Tas MEST Posttrox.—Reply to be gifen to 
young writer who wishes to know which mag 
will give him .le highést position. A 

" Deceed: ” aaid - wile to the’ practitioher who 
was cutting open ber husband’s shirt as he was. 
in. ‘apoploxy, “cnt, if yon please, along the 


gentleman of Parig,intent on suicide, 
jeg mare from # revolver; but, 
~ it up wir went to the oo P rer 

-ARLOUR CHEMISTRY. —“ "pa, gi')me. 
stamps, right.off. Jf you don’t, 1’ put this box of, 
nitro-glycerine in the mogking-bird’s. cage.and juas- 
wait till hexpecks atit?” , 


SBLP-OONVICTED. 

*+Gay, did — ree me 2” 
$4 1 di it it wasn't , 
hae [He gets lis head punched.) 

LOGICAL. 


” ‘ 
O Fems. BiLooven says the'time wil! yot-come whet 
women Will do every! that men do. We-should' 
like to, tee one'of vicee sort: sip siieherongeteny 
if “gentleman of ‘the 3 gael hard 
lower end of, the cutting | uieut. tikes | 
that even a “ strong-' aroman” would oliject . 
to this arrangement. 

_ "Nor T0-pat, naxen!” 

Boy (rho puta sixpence down): Quarter 

| ng » 1a, : 
es ; “ Bread’s.robe ; it's sevegpence now.” 
Boy: did jit.rise2” 
Bakers “' ” , 
Bay s'** Thou lll take qno.af yeaterday's.” 


THE DUTCHMAN'S REASON, 


A Dutehbman 
« lightuing-rod for the village 
building wf whieh be bad 
claimred 


“a ; 
“have lielped to builds house for de ‘Lart, and 
if hechooses to douder on it, aud kuook it dewn, he 
musht do it athis own risk.” ” 
Decunep wire THanxs—Tho other day a 
MiP: who isa fat Falstaff; nae ane a de- 
pieted'by Suakepeare, bailed the lugt-eab ou the rumk, 
jbut the man, seeing who his fare very uufeirly 
drove away; apd when the 2P. onbled 
,and expostulated the Jolin ‘that he wouldteke 
the bouourable ead gallant gent howe in two'bslves, 
‘but declined to take him all at once. 
LOVE'S SADNESS. , 
(By a Sentimental Oruithologist.) 
Nay, ask not wherefore 1 am sad : 
‘The heart. that loves is never glad; 
‘True pasdion. is with sorrow fraughi— - 
The,love-bird has no,merry-thousht! # 
esis oceans neta ar taee 
ve-bird \ has..po, 
though.” cin galt $ 


: ANGBNUQUSLY. INGENIOUS, 
Shi pains * Well, Robin, have you .epjeyed 


Brother Jim is sure to. cry ‘Helves!’ when ‘1 get 
howe ; and if I say youdidn’t -give me nothing he'll 
punch my ‘head for a ‘ etory.”” 
{The curate thiuks that boy will come to “mo 
'\—Fun, ‘ 


-Ciuncugn.—“ For charity's sake, give mie’ s 
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shilling, sir,” said man to wh em of a club ae 
they have the beat East India 

-ourry, ete, The member was amnaraiiens of comr 
posedly, and said, coolly: “ Why should I give yous 
shilling, éh?”” “Because, sir,” said the mendicant; 


perhaps at.a loss for aseaiy ob to such er ee 
“* because Lhasw-cnten 
7 Y’ ‘the tien et 
pa ey h you ‘had asked me rs gts 
dled into hisclub 
‘AN USSATISPACTORY ANSWHR..“ 

Some euti-wacciuation delegates recently. waited 

® candidate for the House of ‘Coumnens, and 


snthed bien Chania ey, Sones See ‘he ‘would || : 
J hs ae | 


Bu the xepeal.of ‘the iene 
Act. His answer was: 
“If you will only yote , gpm 
may all get the -pox_ the next ‘dey. you. 
The anewer. ws pot anna dome: 


..” 


satis 


HAVING THE wea 


RNING: 
(An Irishman having found « ‘horseshoe ‘th’ the 


ond. is intently examining At pienecenonht a 


“ Hullo! don't you know what that ie?’ Ae 
“Well, it’s what I’m t ying to think.” ” 
“Why, it’s a horseshoe, you fool! 

“Oh! whete thing: it is to hew the larning. Hore 
I’ve been ‘this half-hour thryin’ te tell if it was a 
mare’s or oc at 

alr ag SHORT, BRO 

A Ply saul had five 
brought up to seme 
The first married a man°by 


y 


the Poor, 1 


name-of 
second a Mr, Little, the third a Mr. shire, the fourth 


a Mr. Brown, and the fifth a Mr. Hogg. 


Atthe wedding ceremony of the latter her sisters 


and their husbands were presenti After the cere- 


monies of the wedding the-old gentleman saidto ‘his | 


guests: 

- “Lhavetaken great polnaite olteale niy my daughters 
so that theyact well their part inilife,and ao ee 
advantages and improvements I‘had fondly -b 

they wottld do‘hononr to ‘the fantily, od now | find 
that all my paius, care and edneation have.qamouated 
te ~e more than a Poor, Little, Short, pany 


DIFFERENT POINTS OF virw. 


Maud (with much i aera ye? siayi “Only | 


cy, mamma, Uncle Jack ns to @ picture 
gallery inBond Street, and ‘cediguedies-a-tioeats 
of a lot of earty Christians, poor dears, who'd ‘been 
thrown to lot of’lions and tigers; who were de- 
vou oat then!” 

Ethe 
mamma dear, there’ was one poor ‘tiger thet hadn't 
gota Christian "Punch. 

PARTY FEELING, 

Young . Lady: . How 1.do like .small parties 
How wuch ;nicerin every way they are than those 
large, irexry ones!” 

Kittle ‘@rigley + 
the class yau méntion present, allow. 
my singere thanks for the eommend 
gracioushy ecsordayed?s — Fun. 


It is anold sayin 
We recollect per heating or. reding, many | 
Senna coat story.of'a..man «who; on whis 
turn frem a public meeting, burst open/his door ina: 
rage, upset his children, kicked ‘his’ dog, hurled” his’ 
hat behind the ; pak 
and forth with, 

* — is she 


mattot,any denn tani. the aromtler" 
fs ‘Metter !” roared - angry husban 
enough ! Neighbour B . has public! iy 


a wntese! 
més ay 
liar!” 


1h semesters eileen 
woman ; “:he Ve'it, you 
will beliove lim.” er ‘ 

“Prove it, you fool!” .roared ‘the mad@ened man, 
more insloneey than belora; ait did d proveit! He 
brought witnesses, and prove an spot! Else 
bow should I bein snchia.psasion 7” 

The argument was a poser. J 4 beak 

THE FEMALE COMPOSITO) 

. A-young lady in southern Thinois, “whe délicate , 
little feet.bad, crushed the bl of, gome,sixteen | p 
summers, at last became weary of her floral life: and™ 
resolved to learn the art pf setting type, AI 

She applied for a situation and, to.the j joy of the’ 
“devil” and dismay of the-foreman, she was given 
& case. 

After many érials and tribulations, she 1 anitpenibve| 
localities of the “little square pens” were securely 
housed in ‘memery'’s cell. A “short ‘reprint’ drticle 
was then given’ ‘her, with adiréctiohs to ‘set’ it 


to, weturn., 
iom 


a 


Paw hearts, homarermrothepney arpes, ' 


a 


ic te 
wath, in. ceo 


(with ,still, more .eymipathy): Yes, and, | 


1} 


“As the only iy tepcobatattvn of!) 


Loy 160, 


cies ee 





She worked diligently until — item. was finished, 
and then said: j 


shan’ v4 


2 the piece done and'this thing is full,” 
“The snan went fo read and empty her stick, 
When tho discovered thet sho had failed to use any 

Spaces. > notwithstanding the box was 
es sue, 00 ‘have, ee 
i—se8, wo ron er. i Moust. 
be between the words. ag What. you 
with them i Mites Eis Bs his finger. ia ike ompey 


“Ah! to be sure, those tet, ‘short ‘things I 
‘locked at them, saw there wasn’t anything stamped 
onthe éndand.su they couldn't be any account, 
|s0d:threw them im:the fire,” : 


i sure 


) 


EEE 5 
‘THE KING'S. ASTROLOGER. « : 
(a mtsroRtcat mich yams 


«. 


Ave wholly free from superstitious 


Thirteen at ‘or-the walt irpset; | 
4 ken look he ~ ind too proud ne 
am ud 
many OPO 


Its seeret terrors to 

A veteran soldier has: been known wo quail 
Atthe white phan Phantom in s nursery tale; ; 

Or list the “ death-watch,” by the evening fire, 
With fears that roaring guns-could nat inspire ; 
ae science — his quaking nerves to 


Aad “calmayed reason galled. the .trembler 


* fool! 
And many a monarch, boastful of bis-power, 
‘And proud to mech Mi dladtehy inisionid 2dioe 
Beneath his-royal frown, lias been ‘himself, 
The humblestslave of some finagined elf 
Begot of Superstition’s baleful night, 
Some wicked gnome or diabolic sprite, 
Malicious fairy, or vindictive “ wraitli,” 
Who, seeking to.atenge man's broken faith 
Or haughty seoro,.sets all hie plane awry, 
Or blasts his harvests with an “‘evil, exe !”’ 
When Louis. (the Eleventh) ruled in Franco, 
Hie favourite astrologer, by chance, 
Or by predicting’some unwelconié thing 
Concerning displeased the king 
So much, the: angry monarch Seimei 
Resolved to'pat the hated: seer tH nat 
So, summoning the man, with this intent, 
He y demanded what ‘it, teniit— 
That he, mn knew the mysteries of fate, 
And how.of others’ deaths-to fix the date, 
Should be.so,ignorant abont his own.? ' 
The seer, who, guessing fram his sneering tono 
The monarch’s purpose, euswered: “ I foresee, 
Your majesty, when that event will be ; 
My death will heppind(so my star assures) 
Three days~precisely—in advance of yours!” 
What- was the ‘tiohurdh’s atswer?’ The ‘re. 


ly lodged, aud 
‘Do his hife’s end received tine kindest care! 


port 
Tells only this, that in the Sern out 
geforth was sale 


The: seer then 


Gs. 
. GEMS. 
Worps cannot heal the wounds thst words can. 


ro! mike. 
‘Acaion’ta'the gtait:Taw. Jit is'by ateady, strong, 
con notioar that all.qmet mosis ne naooin- 


A Goop MAN who has seen much of the world, 
ae says, “ Thegrand essentials to 
ae mething to, do, something to leve, 


vel aig > ~e of a oe ee = 
him be never ‘so friend 

better than a raven wah manos a ine noe bee 
pnly to-peck ont its 


‘thige Puman.or-Warns's Vier ro «[xnta.—The 
announcement of the-intended -visit of the Prince of 
)| Wales to’ rs? been recéived with * thie, et 4 
satisfaction . et wnd the full hoo at 
pnee wakpesioda is curions.from,. this. fact. to 
notehaw si neler millionare; ecbhow just 
avo their »political views. They’ seem, to-catch at 

) ant Pe ‘whols ‘political sapiens Anil to, re- 
@ value, . it will ;tend. to.the. 
stre themes aad Scanlan of our Indian rule, ; 
Let.it be Pie fone, all, and the suggestion i¢ 
viluable that the ‘Prince, should, daring tho. visi, 
assume sragf aye title my Qrowa;Prinee of India, signifying: 
thereby ‘his resl etatus-aad ‘interest in’ the hand; a 
enhanoifig-theréby even “more ‘the magnificence ‘oud 
power of the ruler who is ‘Empress ot oe 2 ae 
splendour with wliich thesonu is eutrounded 
should not be sghsed Ohh to ive 


mf 


dour, aud: that 


subjects and of those Indiaw rulers, whose defection 
or co-operation may at gome day be of great import 
to us. 

> ‘ SE — 


“ST ATISPIOS, — 


4 : _— ~ 

Our Coaerixc TRADE.—The records of the Ship- 
ping Register Office show that in the year 1874 vea- 
sels of 21,597,506 tons in the aggregate entered ports 
of the United Kingdom in the coasting trade with 
cargoes, and vessels of 19,405,204 tons cleared out- 
wards with cargoés. The above'amouut of tonnage 
entered inwards is a little less than,in;the. preceding 
year, | ‘but this is. entirely owing 10 the accidental 
circumstande tliat the December ‘vetarus for Inver- 
ness ind Widk liad not been received when the ac- 
counts were, made up... The shipp As lunost all of 


-| it British.shipping; the foreign shipping shows but 


about 100,000 tons. eutrances, and rather..less “in 
clearsnees. Th £874 the entries inwards: (with car- 
goes, as in all these figures) consisted of 13,524,517 


. | tons, employed in the general coasting trade, ‘and 


$078,079 tous in’ the intercoursé between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; the-elearances, 12,079,704 tons 
general coasting trade, and 7,825,500 tons ‘between 
Great Britain and Ireland. Repeated, voyages are 
counted, é 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


TARLAARGR | oF CoLovuRED GLAss ON BULBOUS 
Roors.— a8.o hyacinth, » Ravcissus,, etd,, 
hinto as white suas, and another into a purple.glass .: 

will grow faster than theformer; and if 

leper salt, or a picee of nitre be put into the 

water whenever it is changed, the brightness of 

ge. goes. of the. flower will be considerably 
tened 

A Raecerer ‘wor Ovurtine Two Hams:— Ono 
ounde'bay salt,-one pound noes ms salt, Thre’ of 
Ne rene = 6 sgh 9 two ounces ‘ju myo berries, two 
Jounces focander pede mode, PPR ona ond a half of 

of water. e above ingre- 
disnta, at Soiled: half half:an hour. Set it-aside to 
}cool, pour it over hyd hams, then turn them every 
Oe cea brn ‘Hams fora about eighteen 
ready in, a 


pounds will t or three weeks. 
Prat PED Fumtee —Bi by Mjg or-ball, and 
anew kid gloves foras ‘time, taking care to 
“ a hole in. each:glove near:the thumb, and never 
‘in hot water. ite pen or a very simple 
seta for ing cont; at made at heme 
for av ha half.2 cake of white 
| wax Oe icky of lard into a gallipot, 
jand melt " in the aianadaing gradually a tea- 
Spoonful of powdered camphor. Pour into egg-enp: 
\to shape the balls: “Do: prevent. chapped-hanis,. the 
\best tay is*to’tub the hands over with a little horiey 
ope old water before you dry tham after washing 
tthem. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ENAMELLING.-~-The,laxt:way.of enamelling ladies 


|'is by -by pedermic injestinns of arsenic dissolved in, 


rese-water, It causes papalysis, but no matter, it 
| does’ the baetnens. 

A.GoLD eqims, about. the weight.of two-thirds of « 
| soveréiga, ins most excellent. state of presersation, of 
ithe xeign of Nevo,:has: just.been picked up ‘at Pale~ 
| field; near Lowestoft, baving been unearthed by the 
action‘of the sea upon ‘the cruntbling cliff. 

Baroy DE, WALDECK, # ,painter of considerable 
reputation, has jjust celebrated jhis hundred and 
ninth birthiay in'Paris: Baron de ‘Waldeck works 

tan@:ten hours évery day, is ‘in perfuct -healtl 
par hits « son Ouly twenty-four’ years old. 

A. MemorsAL window, of a superior character in 
art‘ has ‘been-erected :in the north: aisle of Winchester 
Oathudealin-tnemory of the Countess of Guildford- 
It is inintetiately opposite the southern door ‘in’ the 
Close, and has been executed by the firm ef Clayton 
and Bell, of Loudon, 

‘Pus Seamen’s (Hospital, at Groenwichi, is-sorely ip 
need ‘of ‘fartds. © Its revenue, ‘we are ‘told, is de. 
creasing,  ‘Dopstions are urgently needed «ud 
earnestly,eolicited by the committee, As there may 
be-many whe will, doubtless, be glad:to contribute to 
sucha noble institution contributi or donati 
of atinital sutisdriptions may ‘be*sent to Mr, H.C. 
Burdett, secretary of (the Seaman's Hospital, .at 
Green wich, 

New Govovss FOR THe” RovaL. Scots —We 
nhtteretand thatnew colours*liave been received -at’ 
Edinburgh Castle for the Royal Scots, at predent 
stationed there, and is.expected they will be 
formally presented to-the regiment, towards the end 
of ‘April, by Her Imperial Highness tle Duchess of 
Edinburgh, Tt is twenty-two years since the reg= 








pue says the Prince: ought to appear insu 
uubotinded e¢lat and: import in’ the over of Thdian 


mént last had their colouts renewed. 
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NOLICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wz peWecse not acquainted with the preparation 


a <The two pieces of poetry do not appear suite 
tor blication. 

able J. 8—In the year 1837 Good Friday fell on the 

eensie tants day of March. 

Ciara C.—You have omitted the name of the geutle- 

man and have so reudered a compliance with your re- 
t sible. 

aa WC The song referred to is so very well known 

- you — be able to purchase itat almost any 


usil 
* w. S.—The comicality of the pseudonym is sug- 
gaa the jocular ideas on the subject which very 
ikely prevail here and there and now 
ExpeRiments.— The question could be more appro- 
tely addressed to a journal more exclusively devoted 
to scientific matters. 
B. B. B.—We never heard of a bachelor's chains be- 
fore. For other reasons also we cannot say that we 
think favourably of the verses addressed “To my Be- 
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trothed.” 

Dox A,—The application does not appear inviting. 
The name, the distance, the expectatioas, all seem 
foreign to the spirit of this prosaic, utilitarian and 
practical age. 

W. A.—A man should not marry until he has attained 
the age of twenty-one years; in the opinion of wig he 
is even then too young to be ‘able to form a correct judg- 
ment os to the choice of a wife. 

E, W.—The Serpeutine in Hyde Park is nota river, 
but an Scone lake of water, supplied now, we be- 
lieve, by means of pipes communicating with the reser- 
voirs of some of the water companies, 

Mauinpa.—We are not acquainted with the prepara- 
tion referred to. Your friend should consult a surgeon 
on the —— you have written about. The handwriting 

free and good on the whole, it would be better were it 
neater. 

W. B. L—If money as well as marriage is the object 
of which you are in search, it is probable that you will 
have to look in another direction than that indicated by 
your letter. Your cindour in speaking of the money as 
necessary is commendable, 

Never Desrair.—The case 
in which the friends of the you vady havean oppor. 
tunity of rendering her a young asking the gentle- 
man referred to about the nature both of his attentions 
and intentions. 

Witt D.—The lady would doubtless 
until the ex eg eee oe y as you are 
so young. d be aware that & person who has 
not completed | the twenty-first year of his age is under 
certain legal disabilities. 

Morvat Frrenp-—It is not unreasonable to sup 
that conditions suggested at such an early stage of a! 
would be objected to. The good intentions of a oan 
do not render him less a stranger, and in this word 
“stranger” is perhaps found a mutual and ingurmount- 
able difficulty. 

Buivs-krED NELLIE. — Ad a the whole the letter 
creates a favourable impress though perhaps all that 
can be said about the mechanism of the handwriting is 
that it is not bad. The other topic of your letter is one 
ecentirely for your own consideration and discretion 
that about it we can have nothing to say. 

A Constant ReapeRr.—the right place to read a will 
is usually the Registry of the Court of Probate for the 
district in which the testator died. The fee phe ts to 
the registrar for reading a will is a shilling; 
required the charge varies according to the jon th sof the 
document. The London registry of the Court of Probate 
is now iu Somerset House, 

Viotet.—1, An iline nose is idered to be a 
npewtes nose. It often makes a man's face look 
one but perhaps is not of the type one expects to find 

a handsome woman's face, 2 The meaning of the 
AR, Henry is “a‘hero,” 3 ‘The handwriting has 
searcely any character beyond that very useful a of 


P| 
“fiee bs. 5.—We are not acquainted with any means by 
which the hair can be pene growing gray if it hasa 
tendency soto do. is unwise to pull out the gra; 
hairs, because by such means as court another svi, 
that of baldness. You can use a hair dye if you think 
well: It can be purchased at any Sonia q shop. In our 
opinion dyed hair looks very unpl 
Hitpa,—We really cannot recommend rh of the com- 
pounds to which you refer, and are afraid applied elec- 
tricty could never replace natural electricity for the 
purpose named. h hurried, your letter is exceed- 
ingly well written. @ youn: 
awfully jolly, aud right he is, 








cavalier thinks you 
Our opinion is worth 


put seems to be one 


fer to wait. 





But don’t tease him. with, the tender 
: of that sweet “Raiea Say to him,, “ gure: | 
voir,” 


H, S.—Without throwing — pr er was of doubt 
upon a oeprment thata os hasa wood 
business of his owa mon shone ponads 
sterling, there would stil be tatishens te it. to 


an oe 


prudent person to pongo d bg inquiry before nocepting - the ’ 


statement as 2 basis of any peepee em 2 the’ yous migh' 
desire to make, 

W. T. D,—From the expressions in your note it scoms 
that one week's notice to quit would be ntaiont. Your 
tenance bal the commeucement was probably stipulated 
to be week to week; the fact that you you appest to 
get oredit for the payiment of the rent ie a matter either 
of grace or convenience which does not alter thoukthee 
of the tenancy. 

A. @, F.—It —_ not — oe that you will 


tter your: uge. Since the 
contempla siap is. eeious ote it should not 
be hastily taken. y let tna mnt ve your careful 
recousideration. Of coursé no oue knows how much the 
shoe piiches ‘bat she who wears and yet a patient 
eudurance rremediable ‘trouble is often the most 
prudent position pedes the ciroums tances. 

Litt.e Love.—The signification of the names inqui red 
about is appended, Grace means Bag gr 
James, “beguiling "; Henry, “a hero” Isabella, * 
ligions women"; Mited says one of the writers ebvat 
Christian names, Elisa oe ay -— a va gy name, 
Asile, and has a pretty maine ip & Aga potnge 

bikie iting, ‘tt though re. 


Hugh means Ffadowaitable 
¢ its letters and the semi- 


. “a cultivator.” The h 
markable for the angularity of 

flourish with which each wardd concludes, will do, 
HOUSEHOLD DATES, 


Oh, the tender-hued days of remem 
* ci he = of = Sansa discloses lt 
ese hinges ud softly turning 

On garlands pg + or of roses, 
Glad days, when a love-tended cradl 

Crowns life's swelling surge, like a ark 
Round a voyager tiny and hely 

Upborue in the frail little barque; 


Sad days, wheu a shaft in the churchyard 
First teaches its shadow below, 

Like a servitor faithful and grieving, 
To creep o'er the tora grass below ; 


That beautiful oncom: ing twilight, 

._ When Love whispered softly ats tale, 

This glorious summer-time morning - 
That shines on an incoming sail ; 


The time full of wrong and disaster, 
Set jagged and black on the way, 

Dark gate ’twixt the Zpsteraiges lilies 
And brambi¢s that tear us to-day ; 


The morn, when the mother stands watching 
Her boy as he slips from her care, 
To the tes world waiting before him, 
And wraps him, unseen, with a prayer ;' 
The 18 day when the fair eidest ae 
Goes forth to her kingdow a bride ; 
The marriage days, silver and goiien, 
Wich a ripple of dates either side— 


These are the days to be softly remembered, 
In the beautiful home-gathered lore, 
When the archives of state are unheeded, 
“* And wars are remembered no more, 


EL 


Justicz’s Cierx.—You are quite right, and we are 
much obliged for the correction. wis bea overlooked 
the fact that the Ba-tardy Act of 1872 (35 and 3% Vic., o, 
65) repealed so much of section 5 off? and 8 Vic., ©: 101, 
as relates to the time of cessation of order. By the 
new uct it is declared except arrears, no such 
order shall be of any force or validity after the child in 
rospect of whom it was made had attained the age of 
thirteen years (not fourteen, ay specified in your note) 
or after the death of such child.. Then comes the proviso 
that the justices may direct the payments to be con- 
tinued until the child attaius the age of sixteen. 

J. H. ¥.—Pancy goes a great he Age’ f but ‘really it 
could soarcely be said to be wi the limits even of 
Kisad:. licence when it allowed you to say of an absent 


**When you slept *neath distant skies 

You were e’er before our eyes |” 
At all events we cannot pe that the muse of éither 
lpi amatenys or heroic poetry ins: the verses from 

hich the above lines are taken, Of rye other ‘spedi- 

ome of your _p might p different opini 
but at seamen “your notion that 708. have been smiled 
upon by the Muses appears to be rather an odd idea. 

Grace W.—We very much doubt the the aikscar ot eh of either 
pe the sqeaiies all hee t6het your letter. Hartshorn, 

being a kind of ammonia, ag a pro- 

babl 0 cleenaing effect upon the hair.; : a 

as far as it tas yt eee roperty of 
Gort, that we 3 can only be supplied by ature, 

ery little reliance is to be placed upon ay thing Bepeod 
dipping and yr = *inage a good arate > the 

air. ven these simple t. 3s rhe ope le 
wonls not adorn thansealves wi are ee hipaa shod 
sach like contrivances if those ‘Slavea any means 9 
which the growth of hair upou heads could be pro: gmotel 
and controlled as a as the growth oO! 
upon fields. 

Cuarctz, twenty-two, tall, wishos to correspond pare 
@ young ‘lady about nineteen, with » view to matrimony. 
He is earning a salary of 

Harer WI1Lt18 would like to correspond with a nice 

‘hteen. He is 5ft, 9in., a eabiuet- 


tion, 
dark bear! a a nice 5 fond 
to correspond wi! 
poi a ate a view to ow. Dest wre oF 
fond of ols deoinn and 
children, cousidered. good ona, would like to corre- 
. , i. 


T 
} 





per annum. 


_ 
SEL” 


% ' reat Jre Dowxsa 


spond with a dark young man of medium height and hand 


Cremestsita Weald ike to correspond with «young 
rps i atest ~ ge Ty ax sorted) and 
and hed eves, Base | dsome, well 


a Scoroumas, “twenty-two, a by trade, 
ter, wishes to corres alyoung lady 
be either Euglish or Scotch, must 
music, but not of dancing, and 


tempered, nt bo and o! 


CATIONS Leese along , % ‘ 
i _Gaact is nded to by—“ Siysail’ Joe , 
i wie P ed et assisthut t6 a cliemist. 


Maser ne et id H. mee answers ip every 
particu thedady 
od KeereR and’ ( One Jace Swan by—“ Rose ” 


ud .” 
“Fanny, ~datk, ‘good » has a nice 
es eee and Sheerfal, ‘is a Devon- 


by—‘* Maggy,” twenty-one, 
4 . loving Tesi “fond of home, and thinks ashe is 
@ requ 
Ross ty—" i Harry Hawser,”’ 5ft, Gin., dark complexion, 
ay pte dark hair, loving disposition, aad a seaman 
navy. 
" Dank rao Sus. ber J. M. B..” twenty-six, a suc- 
bnae yh _ ty business, with fair pros- 
in’ time to come. 
se ea by—** Manx ,” who is dark, considered 
good looking; she would make aloving aad domesticated 
wife, betag parcioulary fond of sailors. 
Tave 1 TH by—“ Jim, R, M.,” twenty-seven, 
5ft, 7hin., at present’ serving on board one of Her Ma- 
‘s' ships, He thinks he would suit her in every 
in looky Sober, See for pe 
wa. 5. BA.” rotate Lar Shin., dark pair, black 
moustache, by 


MD. and JP TP itn ste and "A 
and Ji P. -one, m. 
twenty, wind tpad-dt homey by-< it 
and ** has," who think they suit 3 pon re- 


wou 
would Ike bode ereniy-tra and ond jority hnstenae’, th ; they 


dark, of a nt ee and considered 
lodking ; and M.,” niftieteen, dark brown » 
aud bine eyes, cad Rens K.,” eighteen, light’ browa 
hair and blue eye girls, Tuey,are cousias, and 


bi do allio wer ping ty make thea Pp 
Ot1ve and cit po by—* Andre” and a Be Scotch- 
men and fellow cler both having ood ‘ incomes, with 
ve” by “Andre,” twenty-two, 
hay en hair, ae Anes a tee is 
jo” twenty-one, 5ft. vin tie” aad light rah. 4 
d fond of music and litera- 
to * Shorthand,” 
twenty-four, 5tt, 7in., fair hair, light blue e and very 
fond of home ; he is a clerk, witha income, and 
could give her a comfo 2 home at present, or as 

soon as she siuiget desire. 

Dotriy Starker by—** Pretty Louise,” nineteen, fair, 
Se om Bo of “tome comforts. , and would be 
wees yy ty comforts. Will‘have money ou her 

martigey fox who is elghee very fond of music, 

~ mine ‘Aaanie,” is js eightonn, ond thinks she 1s 
‘allhe paper ves nineteen, dark, an 
orphan, aud inet a Nadas and a husband 
‘fondof it. ** een is domesticdted, and at present com- 
panion to ip aay” and.sbe thinks he is exactly the 


man for , 
| Harpy Losin by—“Esther,”’ nineteen, She thinks 
that’ = is all he requires, 1 and would make him a loving 


** Violet 


.| “Sweet Briar,” twenty-two, mediuan heicht, fair, oe 


looking, steady, and fond of home, Would make 


dering, wife. 
'« Letters have Cy réceived: from Miss Bus 
A “38 MJ. T., and 8.8 
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